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The Living Liturgy! 
JOSEF A. JUNGMANN. 


NE consequence of the modern revival of interest in historical 
studies has been a growing appreciation of ancient buildings. 
Impecunious heirs, who only wish to lead a peaceful if frugal 

existence among scenes of former glory, find themselves dispos- 
sessed by Societies for the Preservation of Ancient Monuments, who 
would preserve the noble buildings for posterity as witnesses to a 
departed age. 

It is the unhappy lot of the Liturgy of the Church in the last 
century that it has been more and more regarded as such an ancient 
monument The ruthless attempts of the Aufklaérung to impose its 
own standards of reasonableness and utility on the forms of 
liturgical worship were followed by such pioneers as Viollet-le-Duc 
who turned for inspiration to the Gothic cathedrals of the Middle 
Ages and Prosper Guéranger who strove for a return to the true 
spirit of the Roman Liturgy and established in Solesmes a centre 
for the cultivavtion of this Liturgy with special emphasis on 
Gregorian Chant. That very same time saw the rise of pilgrimages 
to the venerable monasteries of Europe, while poets and artists 
began to depict what their astonished senses had seen and heard 
in their reaching after God in the dim recesses of monastery 
churches. 

In the Trappist house of Igny every ceremonial gesture and every 
turn of melody is followed with interest by Karl Joris Huysmans 
who records with the art of the sensitive aesthete the impression 
made on his thirsting soul. He sees the last syllable of the Psalm 
verse at one time fall to the ground and dissolve like a drop of 
water; at another time it seems to him “to thrust its way upwards 
in a violent struggle and to become transformed into the cry of 
agony of the disembodied soul which, naked and dissolved in tears, 
bows down before the Divine Majesty.”” Another time he feels 
himself borne upwards on clouds of sound, which are shot through 
by children’s voices as by lightning flashes and made to tremble 
by the thunder of the organ. 

The same time finds Johannes Jorgensen amongst the monks at 
Beuron; his experiences there are described with feeling in his 
‘** Beuron.” It was a reprint of this work in a magazine for youth 

1. The Living Liturgy is published with the kind permission of the 
Ditector of Stimmen der Zeit (August 1955), in which it first appeared, and 
of }the publishers, Verlag Herder, Freiburg. The translation is by THE 
FURROW, 
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which was for many of us at the beginning of this century the first 
stirring trumpet-call calling us to an acquaintance with the hidden 
splendours of the Liturgy. The Liturgy seemed to us a wonderful 
thing full of inaccessible mysteries, a sacred relic come down to us 
from the early dawn of Christianity, as inviolable and as unchange- 
able as the very Word of God itself. 


Private Preserve 


Half-a-century ago the Liturgy still had for people generally the 
status of an ancient monument. It was a precious vessel for a yet 
more precious content, namely the treasures of grace entrusted to 
the Church by Her Divine Founder. It was a sacred heritage of 
which nothing could be changed. And in fact nothing had ever been 
changed in the Liturgy for many long centuries, apart from the 
new feast-days which, however, had to abide in the most rigid 
fashion by the old schema. 

As well, the Liturgy was not only the special privilege of the 
clergy; but might even be called their “‘private preserves.” The 
clergy had to carry out their sacred function in accordance with 
the prescriptions of the rubrivs in all their mysterious obscurity and 
rigid solemnity while the faithful were present at the sacred rites 
at a respectful distance and looked after their own private devotions 
with the aid of a prayer-book or rosary. It is true that such forms 
of community devotions as the Rosary, the Way of the Cross, the 
singing of Christmas hymns and the celebration of Easter had made 
their appearance in church in the vernacular. In fact, in many 
dioceses like those of the Rhineland, the diocesan Hymn- and 
Prayer-books contained a rich and varied store of these forms of 
devotion, particularly for evening devotions on Sundays and feast- 
days. But these had nothing to do with Liturgy—they were merely 
an exoteric zone sharply marked off from the esoteric zone, the 
sacred precincts of the Liturgy. And when forms from this outer 
region came in too close contact with the sacred world of Liturgy, 
they were straightaway rejected as unliturgical. What was not in 
Latin and governed by old and long established rubrics could not 
be liturgical. 

Liturgy was in danger to some extent of becoming a mere 
rubrical and aesthetic showpiece. Historical consideration of the 
Liturgy was regarded as the province of the archaeologist. It is no 
coincidence that the great standard Lexicon, begun in 1907 by 
Cabrol and Leclercq and concluded only recently (1953) with the 
15th volume, embraces Liturgy and Christian Archaeology— 
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Dictionaire d’ Archeologie Chrétienne et de Liturgie. And just as 
in scientific studies, so also in the reality of life, so much that even 
to-day Liturgy is still considered “‘archaeologically”, If a person 
who is not familiar with the sanctuary, gets the opportunity of 
attending a Pontifical High Mass, his mind is enthralled by the 
perfection, precision and co-ordination of gesture and movement, 
by the richness of the vestments and the sacred vessels, and by the 
solemnity of the chant; but he feels the whole to be an objet d’art 
from a much older time and leaves the church with a sense of 
having drawn back the veil for a moment on a primitive culture. 


The Tendency to Conserve 


It is absolutely necessary to recognise and acknowledge that 
there operates in liturgy a law of conservation. And this is not 
simply a psychological necessity stemming from those of the faithful 
who are prepared to accept only what is old and sanctioned by 
long-standing custom. Liturgy is, of its very essence, conservative. 
Man is caught up in a continuous process of change but God does 
not change and His Revelation, which is preserved by the Church 
and the plan of our Redemption, given in Christ, remain the same. 
Prayer and worship are, however, the continual straining of the 
uneasily wavering human soul after the peace of God. 

But the very forms, which are ordained for the glorification of 
God, are already in some measure hallowed by that very fact. 
They are dedicated to God like a votive gift which one may no 
longer withdraw from the sanctuary; religious feeling shrinks from 
altering liturgical forms without weighty reasons. 

And yet the Liturgy, like every living organism, must be ever 
adapting itself to changing conditions of life. As a rule this takes 
place in imperceptible growth, but there will be also periods of 
almost complete standstill and periods of stormy forging ahead. 
Of the thousands of liturgical books which have come down to us 
from the Middle Ages, scarcely any two are in complete agreement. 
Every new Sacramentary, every new liber Ordinum, while remaining 
substantially faithful to the tradition, develops in accordance with 
local usage and changing sense of form. 

This growth had, towards the end of the Middle Ages, become 
a rank overgrowth before St. Pius V, implementing the decisions 
of the Council of Trent, called a definite halt. With the publication 
of the Roman Breviary and the Roman Missal by this Pope and 
with their imposition, as of obligation, on the whole Western 
Church, with certain exceptions, a period of standstill set in. For it 
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was decreed in the words of the preliminary Bull to the Missal, 
“nothing be ever henceforth added, substracted or changed,” (nihil 
umquam addendum, detrahendum aut immutandum esse), a demand 
which can hardly have been meant for perpetuity and which, even 
as it was, represented something which was a new departure and 
practicable only in that age for the first time, the age of the printed 
book 


Three and a half centuries had gone by under this law when 
Pius X, another Saint, spoke of reforms in Missal and Breviary 
and as a first step in this direction outlined his own views on the 
matter. It could not be denied that after so long a period of standstill 
mere natural imperceptible growth and development would not 
suffice—a shot in the arm was clearly necessary. And that not only 
because of the length of time which had intervened. There was also 
this to be considered. More than 1,000 years had elapsed since 
the countries of the North had adopted the Roman Liturgy and 
although they had preserved, cherished and practised it, they had 
never really made it their own. The symbolism of their ceremonies 
and the manner of the evolution of development of their rites and 
prayers show that very little insight had been acquired into the 
meaning of the traditional forms and very little understanding of 
their practical nature, even of their religious and theological back- 
ground. The thought of the Fathers in matters of worship and that 
of an Amalarius of Metz or a Bernard of Clairvaux are, within the 
framework of a common faith, poles apart. 


Notable Change 


But is is our singular good fortune that there has been a notable 
change in this matter since the last ceutury. The world of the Fathers, 
and with it the spiritual world from which our Liturgy springs, has 
been brought much closer to us, thanks to the flourishing of 
historical Theology and of Christian Archaeology. Christian 
Antiquity has again come to life and been restored from oblivion; 
a whole world of knowledge is now at our command. The first 
- ground-plans of the various liturgical forms are coming ever more 
clearly to light and our astonished eyes see these outlines still in 
the liturgical forms of the present day. They clamour for a deeper 
understanding and appreciation. 

Moreover the modern religious man cries out for intelligent 
participation in the life of the Church and therefore, an under- 
standing of its liturgy. Many are estranged from the Church, many 
threatened by doubts and have become unsure of their traditional 
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beliefs. Simple practical piety has been corroded by the acid breath 
of this scientific and technological age; ‘‘only that, which is Sub- 
‘stance, still stands fast’’. But of that very Substance is the Liturgy, 
containing as it does the very essence of prayer, offered by the 
Church, in unison with Christ, to God. Again, the popular mind 
is so formed that the mass of the faithful, insofar as it wants any 
communal worship, cannot and will not be any longer satisfied 
with skimming the surface of mysteries nor is it content to look 
on at them from a respectful distance with only a vague under- 
standing of their meaning. No longer will it tolerate ersatz forms 
or mere embellishments built on to the periphery of these mysteries. 
The thought of our time, like its architecture, concerns itself only 
with the essential central core. 


Hence towards the end of the last century efforts were set on foot 
to throw the Liturgy open to the people. The “Missal of the 
Church” of Schott with its translation of the liturgical texts and 
its explanations, clear and concise, sold hundreds of thousands of 
copies. That first phase of “‘co-reading” of the liturgical texts has 
been followed by a second phase which demands “‘co-speaking” 
and “co-acting”. This is the age of the Dialogue Mass which is 
enjoying a growing popularity in our parish churches on Sundays. 
The “‘we”’ of the Liturgy has become a living thing. The gulf which 
separated altar and people has become smaller—this is often true 
even in the literal sense to-day, where church interior planning 
brings the people around the altar. The faithful are beginning to 
have an awareness of the “‘holy priesthood” assigned to them by 
the first Pope and of their vocation, spoken of by Pius XII, to join 
themselves with the official priesthood in offering the Sacrifice This 
development goes hand in hand with the renewal and deepening, 
so evident in those latter years, of that consciousness of being part 
and parcel of the life of the Church. 


But the liturgical revival goes even further—it calls for a third 
phase. The liturgical revival must develop into a revival of the 
Liturgy, as visualised even from the days of Pius X. After those 
centuries of almost complete standstill the natural process of organic 
growth and development must be resumed—in fact, its tempo must 
be stepped-up to recover the ground lost. Liturgy itself is now on 
the move, but its onward march does not please everybody. In it, 
they see the hammers of demolition workers tapping at the walls 
.of a venerable old mansion, they see the axe — laid to the root 
of the 1,000-year-old tree. 
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In these countries it is only the external shape of the worship of 
God which has altered to some extent, insofar as this was possible 
within the framework of existing liturgical prescriptions. The people 
answer the priest—as has always been the mind of the Rubrics; 
they receive Communion within the Mass, which is the only natural 
order of things and has always been so considered; even where the 
priest at the altar faces the people this has always been permitted 
by the Rubrics. 

It is not only those, whose opinions carry no weight, who are 
uneasy over these innovations. No less a person than Paul Claudel 


was—some weeks before his death—forced to break silence. It is «~ 


the roar of the old lion as he protests against this new departure 
which sees the priest at the altar facing his people and “saying his 
Mass into a void’”’ having before him only “curious spectators” 
instead of having behind him a devoutly praying people in whose 
name he offers the Sacrifice. Nevertheless such innovations are only 
a beginning, the first stirrings of a new life. In his Encyclical of 1947 
on the Liturgy, Pius XII dwelt on the progress being made in the 
development of liturgical forms and texts and paid a warm tribute 
to the thoroughness of modern liturgical studies, particularly as 
carried out in the abbeys of the Benedictine Order. Under his 
reign, even thus far, notable advances have been made, though 
indeed they are but the realisation of those proposed by. Pius X— 
the new translation of the Psalter, the introduction of evening Mass, 
the relaxation of the regulations governing the Eucharistic fast and 
above all, the courageous revival of the Easter Vigil. Also the 
approbation of Regional Rituals, especially the German Collectio 
Rituum (1950), affords wider and brighter prospects for the use 
of the vernacular, which even in the days of Pius X, seemed 
irreconcilable with a true concept of the Liturgy. 


The next move came in 1949 from the Ephemerides Liturgicae, 
a Roman periodical enjoying the special patronage of the Holy See, 
which has, for some years now, been spurring on liturgists with 
suggestions for an improvement of the liturgical books, in particular, 
of the Breviary and the Martyrology. In that year it published the 
results of a questionnaire which had been circulated to leading 
exponents of liturgical science and of pastoral questions, both 
amongst the secular and the regular clergy, to consult their views 
with regard to the possibility of reform, firstly in the Breviary and 
then in the Liturgy generally. Since that time, periodicals of liturgy 
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and pastoral theology, independent publications and, not least, the 
International Congresses of Liturgical Studies, which have been 
held every year since 1951, have combined to present ideal pictures 
of the shape of things to come, both in the Liturgy and in individual 
rites, to debate obscure questions and to come forward with 
arguments from history in favour of the various suggested reforms. 


The Language of the Liturgy 

A theme which has, in this manner, been brought somewhat into 
prominence is the question of liturgical language. But here, at least 
in regard to the Mass, the decision of the Council of Trent formed 
an insurmountable barrier, defending as it did the use of Latin 
against the Reformers and anathematising those “‘who say that 
Mass can be celebrated only in the vernacular’’. Or, at any rate, so 
it seemed until Hermann Schmidt in a monogram on the acta of 
the Council! proved conclusively that the Council had retained Latin 
while consciously avoiding the question of the theological found- 
ation, if any, for its decision, simply because the age was one in 
which Latin had not yet become the prerogative of scholars but 
was still the language of the educated. . 

Hence it was than at an International Liturgical Congress at 
Lugano in 1954 Cardinal Lercaro could express the wish that the 
Christian people, who had been called by Pius X to a sharing in 
the bread of the Eucharist, might be permitted also to a living 
efficacious participation in the bread of the Word of God by means 
of a direct use of the vernacular by the priest in the variable parts 
of the Mass. As long ago as 1943 Rome had, in a communication to 
Cardinal Bertram, sanctioned for Germany the custom, already 
firmly established in many dioceses, of the “‘Deutschen Hochamtes”’ 
that is to say, the combination of Gerr an singing of the Mass with 
the Latin Mass of the priest. In fact in the course of the years the 
German diocesan Prayer- and Hymn-books had built up rich and 
varied anthologies of these hymns. But it is clear that this can be 
no more than a temporary solution. 

The question of liturgical language, that is, the use of the living 
speech of the people in the Liturgy, has been raised in all its various 
aspects in recent times. It is of interest to cast a glance at the way 
in which the Oriental Churches handle this question and the attitude 
taken up by Rome to that way. A recent publication gives us valu- 
able information about the matter.2 


1. H. Schmidt, S.J., Liturgie et Langue, Vulgaire. Rome:,1950. 
2. C. Korolevskij. Vivante. Paris 1955. 
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The basic principle in the Byzantine liturgy is the one formulated 
by the Patriarch Balsamon (c. 1190): Those who do not under- 
stand Greek shall celebrate the liturgy in their own tongue, taking 
care, however, to use the prayers, which have been established by 
custom, exactly translated from the Greek. It is in accordance with 
this principle that the Byzantine Liturgy has always been celebrated 
by the Slav peoples in a dialect, which has therefore got the name 
“Church Slavic” and which is even to-day understood to some 
extent by the various Slav races. 

Following similar principles, Arabic was adopted as a liturgical 
language by the Arabised Melchites, a formerly Greek-speaking 
people inhabiting the coastal areas of the Near East, as was 
Rumanian at a later date by the people of Rumania. When large 
groups of Melchites in the 13th century and of the Rumanians about 
1700 came to discuss re-union with Rome, the question of liturgical 
language gave rise to no difficulty whatsoever and was not even 
raised. Similarly the Armenians, Copts, Chaldeans and Ethiopians, 
though in communion with Rome, have all retained their own 
ancient liturgical languages even though these are no longer living 
languages. 

Formal approval by Rome of these vernacular liturgies was 
never even considered until the 19th century. Within the Byzantine 
liturgy, on the orthodox side, the principle of Balsamon has been 
and still is today applied to newly-converted peoples. It was, for 
example, applied in recent times in favour of the Chinese and 
Japanese. 

Now, however, there arose the very interesting case of the Hun- 
garian Ukrainians who, in communion with Rome, observe the 
Byzantine rite but who have long lost their Ukrainian mother- 
tongue. For this reason since the 17th century various single 
liturgical texts were being translated into Hungarian, the 
entire Liturgy being translated in the 19th century. Only in 1896 
was the matter brought before Rome for judgement—this was a 
time when (as Korolevskij shows) there was neither the present high 
standard of Oriental studies nor the present conception of a 
liturgical movement nor an accurate knowledge of the proceedings 
of the Council of Trent. The decision was a prohibition of the use 
of Hungarian in the liturgy. In 1912, as a result of a series of 
representations to the Holy See, Greek replaced Hungarian as the 
liturgical language, though it was a dead language occupying a 
position similar to that of Latin in the Western Church, and 
furthemore was just as much a closed book to the Hungaro- 
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Ukrainians as was by now the Ukrainian tongue. The decree, how- 
ever, proved to be unworkable and accordingly the status quo ante 
was restored and Hungarian was accorded silent toleration as the 
language of the liturgy. 

A similar problem arose in this century for Estonia where the 
Orthodox Christians of the Byzantine rite had changed over in the 
19th century from Church Slavic to the vernacular, namely 
Estonian. In 1929 Pius XI sanctioned unreservedly the use of the 
living folk-speech for the branch of this Church which is in union 
with Rome. 

Yet another instance occurred amongst the Christians of the 
Malabar Coast who, though long subject to the Latinising influence 
_ Of the Portugese, had for the most part remained faithful to the 
Syrian language. When a group of them, who had gone over to the 
Jacobite sect and who were using their own Indian dialect, 
Malayaiam, in the Liturgy, were led back to Rome in 1930 by Mar 
Ivanios (d. 1953) they retained not only their own rite but also their 
vernacular liturgy as well and were confirmed in it by Rome. 


A Two-Fold Problem 


The language of the liturgy is, however, only one aspect, in which 
a liturgical revival must inevitably involve change, and not by any 
means the most difficult one. In the summer of 1927 I was 
privileged to have many conversations with the great liturgist Anton 
Baumstark, and I recall that he once remarked “I should not like 
to live to see the day when the liturgical movement attains its goal” 
referring, I think (though many will not agree with me in this), 
to the restless onward march towards a vernacular liturgy. His 
meaning was that only when this first triumph has been achieved 
will we find ourselves faced with the far more difficult task of 
adapting modes of religious thought and speech, fixed by 1,500 
years of use, to men of a totally different age. 

The problem is a serious one and one which must be tackled 
from two angles. On the one hand, the Liturgy must be made more 
vivid and more real, on the other hand there must be a rapproche- 
ment between preaching and the spirit of the liturgy. 

The Liturgy must become more pastoral. The most characteristic 
feature of the liturgical movement of the past twenty years has been 
its ever-increasing emphasis on the care of souls. And it is this 
emphasis which determines what we want the Liturgy to be, 
especially the liturgy of Sundays and holydays. It must become 
such that the average Catholic can participate actively in it with a 
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thorough understanding of its essential meaning. Not only that, but 
it must encourage and help him towards a real worship “‘in spirit 
and in truth” and it must be, moreover, a sustaining prop fora 
spirit of joyous faith, which will find its external expression in a 
true Christian life in the raw air of the workaday world. 

No stone is being left unturned to-day by the liturgical movement 
in its efforts to attain this ideal. Its first task is to breathe new life 
into the forms of popular participation which have been almost 
completely neglected since the Middle Ages. Where the instruction 
of the people has kept abreast of the times, they are no longer mute 
onlookers at Divine service. They are becoming more and more 
conscious that they have a real part to play in the worship of God. 
With regard to congregation hymn-singing for instance, people are 
beginning to feel that words and melody alike should bring them 
into closer proximity to the core of the Liturgy than has hitherto 
been the case, at least in the vast majority of hymns. 

This trend has already led to a certain uneasiness in the sphere 
of Church music. The centuries of the rise of classical Church 
music saw a tremendous triumph achieved, but it is becoming ever 
clearer that Christianity cannot bask in the reflected warmth of 
those years of glory but must rather put its hand to the plough 
again. There is no question, however, of any break with the past 
or of any abandonment of this glorious and hard-won heritage, 
rather must a harmonious co-existence be brought about between 
the popular hymn and classical Church music. 

But it is not only in regard to the people that reforms are 
necessary, but also in regard to the altar, i.e. in the Liturgy in the 
narrower sense. There are ever so many proposals being put forward 
for the bringing about of the long-desired alliance between the 
traditional spirit of the Liturgy and modern pastoral interests. This 
much they are all agreed upon that the outlines of the Mass, as 
celebrated by the priest, must become clearer; there is much in 
the Mass of an incidental nature which could be put in its proper 
place or dispensed with altogether. Thus the Mass of the revived 
Easter Vigil has been considerably trimmed fore and aft, and 
similarly the decree of the 23rd March 1955 has limited the number 
of Orationes in the Sunday Mass. 

The structure of the Mass must also become clearer. The principal 
parts must stand out in bolder relief, distinct from one another— 
the Foremass, the Bringing of the Gifts, the Consecration, the Com- 
munion,—and all the numerous details, which go to make up the 
Mass, must be seen in their proper perspective. To take just one 
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point, would not clarity be served by a transposition of the symbolic 
washing of hands to the beginning of the Offertory. The range of 
Scripture readings ought to be extended, perhaps by the introduction 
of a cycle of many years. The Leonine prayers after Mass were 
introduced at the end of the last century to satisfy a widely-felt 
longing for communal intercessory prayer. But they are a mere 
ersatz form, something inorganic—they do not live with the life of 
the Mass. Could not their place be taken wtih more profit by a 
revival of community prayer coming after and based upon the 
Scripture readings of the Mass, as was the usage in early Christian 
times? Again, the Paschal note should be heard in the Preface of 
the Sunday Mass, and that part of the Mass which follows Com- 
munion could be adapted to the needs of the communicating. 
faithful. 

As for the Church’s year, there has already been reform in one 
important point, but this revival of the Easter Vigil must clearly 
be but the prelude to a revision of the entire Liturgy of Holy Week.! 
The decree of 23rd March 1955 realises the wish of Pope Pius X, 
in that it gives the Office of Quadragesima precedence over the 
occurring feast and also in that Advent is no longer interrupted by 
the Octave of the Feast of the Immaculate Conception or the 
Paschal season by that of the Feast of St. Joseph. 

No less remarkable and full of promise are the recent develop- 
ment in the matter of the Canonical Hours. Side by side with the 
vigorous, yet prudent, steps being taken towards the reform of the 
Breviary of the clergy, these latter years have seen the simultaneous 
appearance in many countries of breviaries for the laity. By means 
of these, religious communities, and such of the laity as feel drawn 
thereto, are enabled to carry out their daily devotions in the 
vernacular in a moderate space of time and yet be in union with 
the traditional “‘prayer of the Church” instead of being obliged to 
confine themselves to the never-varying Little Office of Our Lady 
or to other secondary forms of prayer. — 

Furthermore the various evening devotions found in our diocesan 
Prayer- and Hymn-Books for the course of the Church’s year are 
beginning to conform in structure with the laws of liturgical prayer 
—beginning with a Bible reading followed by the alternate prayer 
of priest and people in various forms and in conclusion, an oratio 
propria. The divergence which has arisen over the centuries 


1. This article was written before the publication of the decree 
Maxima Redemptionis which promulgated the reform of the Holy Week 
Liturgy.—Editor 
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between the popular service and the liturgical chanting of the Divine 
Office—a remarkable one in view of the fact that both forms spring 


from the basic urge for social worship—has become less. The © 


Liturgy and the prayer of the faithful assembled before the altar 
are drawing closer together, as are Church and people. But many 
years must yet pass before these developments attain to any measure 
of completion, even if God grants to His Church peace and progress. 


Favourable Atmosphere Needed 


But liturgical reforms cannot be carried out from above, whatever 
the words of Canon 1257 have to say with regard to the power of 
the Holy See in this matter. Even liturgy, gua science, while it can 
help to prepare the way for such reforms by suggesting means to 
the end and supporting them with arguments from History and 
Theology, cannot give them life. A favourable atmosphere must 
be prepared amongst the faithful. In the pastoral ministry, the way 
can be paved for the revival of the Liturgy in religious instructions, 
in sermons and in all the ways in which the Faith is fostered and 
built up. Faith and worship must be complementary one to another 

In the Liturgy, in its magnificent perspectives, its clear Christo- 
centricity and its warm “‘community-thinking”’ we discover salutary 
powers which, could they be used to the full, must surely and 
inevitably revitalise our faith. For these powers are part of the 
spiritual world, which is the source of our Liturgy. 

At this very moment a very important step towards this living 
faith has been taken in Germany with the introduction of the new 
Catechism. Its authors have been beckoned on by the ideal of leading 
the way towards that consciousness of being members of the Body 
of Christ, which finds its fullest -xpression in the Liturgy of the 
Church. Again, the second German Liturgical Congress at Munich 
is aiming at the same lofty goal in its efforts to awaken an under- 
standing of the treasures of devotion contained in the Liturgy. 
The day must come when the ecclesia orans will no longer be just 
a mirage—an empty phrase found in books on the Liturgy and 
realised, only to some extent, by the ministers of religion 
alone; for all the faithful have a place in that ecclesia, which in 
the Liturgy bows down before God in adoration. 


JOSEF A. JUNGMANN. 


University of Innsbruck. 
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How Does She Stand? 


LAURENCE FORRISTAL 


is sometimes charged against us Irish exiles that we see the 
old country through rose-coloured glasses, that we want to 
think her perfect and the wish engenders the conviction. I 
believe most of us can plead innocent to the charge. It would be 
foolish to claim that a man’s estimate of his own mother can be 
wholly impartial; to that extent we must admit bias. On the other 
hand, we are in an unusually advantageous position to judge 
Ireland and her problems in the wider context of the world and its 
problems. Those who have lived in California for a quarter of a 
century or more know something of the American scene—though 
perhaps not as much as we thought we knew twenty years ago! 
California too is a stopping-off place for missionaries on their way 
to or from their missions, while others come here seeking financial 
aid from the ever-generous American Catholics. We can claim then 
to have reliable sources of information about the countries of the 
Far East, Australasia and Latin America. And all this knowledge 
supplies us with a basis for comparison with conditions in Ireland. 
But how much do we know about Ireland, the Ireland of 1956? 
Here again I think we can claim to be well briefed from many 
sources. Most of us visit the land of our birth every five years or 
so ; there are few of us who do not read at least one Irish magazine 
or Review every month ; all of us compare notes when one or other 
returns from a visit to Ireland. In so many forms do we find the 
answer to the question “How does she stand?” that we are 
confident that our vision of Ireland is realistic and substantially 
accurate. And perhaps the fact that we view her from a distance 
helps us to see her in better perspective. 


Faith and Works 


And what is the end product of all our thinking and talking about 
her who used to be called “the most distressful country?” Briefly, 
it is that her faith is as strong and healthy as ever and that at the 
half-way mark of the 20th century, she is presented with a unique 
opportunity, the like of which she has not known for many centuries 
and which no other country knows today. This may sound like the 
wistful dream of the exiles of another day, who met “deep in 
Canadian woods”. But to an outsider listening to our discussions 
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they would sound anything but sentimental. When one who has 
returned from a trip to Ireland gives his views on conditions and 
prospects, he is asked to go into details, give proofs and answer 
objections. A vague, general statement may be accepted as the 
opening for a discussion, but from then on hard facts are demanded. 

What are the facts produced to form our opinion? First of all 
there’s the external practice of religion—churches crowded, Com- 
munion railings thronged, the churches of the larger cities never 
without worshippers from morning till night, while all the weekday 
Masses have large congregations right up till noon, the Rosary 
still a recognised part of family life (perhaps there’s a certain 
revival here due to Father Peyton). Of course, we all know that 
these outward observances can be a mere shell, with no kernel of 
spirit within. But the common verdict is that the spirit is still there, 
and strong. As proof of this, the crowds of young people who go to 
Lough Derg every summer are adduced; only one whose faith is 
genuine will think of undertaking that kind of penance, utterly 
devoid of sentimental devotion. Then the national receptions given 
to the returning missionaries who had done “time” in Communist 
jails would indicate what kind of heroes the people wanted to 
honour. (From the accounts published in the Irish papers it would 
seem that the whole nation turned out to greet Monsignor Thomas 
Quinlan and Father Aedan McGrath. A people whose faith is 
mainly, or largely, superficial does not do such things.) 


Objections 


And then the objections come. “But the people have changed. ~ 


They are critical of priests and outspoken in their criticism. Why, 
some of them are anti-clerical.”” This objection is quickly disposed 
of. All of us have met cases of this criticism and nine out of ten 
of us are convinced that it’s a healthy sign rather than the contrary. 
It’s better that it should be outspoken than silent or sullen. In most 
cases it arises from the high standard which the people expect from 
us priests; when we don’t measure up they manifest their disap- 
pointment. It is only when anti-clericalism develops into anti-religion 
that it should worry. us. That our people expect more of us should 
be an incentive to improvement. 

Another objection is that the people are more materialistic, 
pleasure-loving, than they used to be, that the ambitions of the 
young are nearly all of a worldly character. “Romantic Ireland’s 
dead and gone.” In this connection, we are inclined to forget that 
the Irish farmer. has. always been a hard-headed individual where 
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material things are concerned. (He had to be in order to live and 
raise his family.) Where idealism is missing, such hard-headedness 
can easily become either the greed of the miser or the worldliness 
of the hedonist. As for “romantic Ireland”, most of the younger 
people confuse patriotism with party politics and look with a 
cynical eye upon both. That they are devoid of idealism, at least 
in embryo, I refuse to believe. The love of pleasure, innocent 
pleasure, is more evident now than formerly, chiefly because people 
can afford to indulge in it now. If it is exaggerated, this may be a 
reaction against the drabness and bleakness of Irish life as it was 
lived over a period of two hundred years, when the best the average 
family could do was to keep body and soul together. One wag 
suggested that this avid seeking of pleasure and amusement is a 
defence mechanism against the Irish climate. (Ths was before the 
summer of 1955.) A great deal of the drudgery has been taken out 
of Irish rural life during the past ten years, and for this we should 
all give fervent thanks. 

The most serious objection of all is that which arises from the 
loss of faith among the Irish emigrants to Britain in recent years. 
All authorities are agreed that the leakage there is distressingly 
large, whether it be a loss of faith or a failure to live the faith. This 
same phenomenon was observed with apprehension in the United 
States as long ago as the late twenties of this century. The argument 
runs: it wasn’t so a hundred years ago, why should it be so now, 
if the faith of Ireland is as strong and healthy as ever? I know 
little about the conditions among the Irish in Britain one hundred 
years ago, but we have a fairly complete record of the Irish who 
came to New England during the twenty years that followed the 
famine. (Most of them settled in Boston.) It would be only a slight 
exaggeration to say that they kept the faith to the last man and 
woman. And their children were a credit to them. How explain 
the difference between then and now? I think it can be explained, 
so as to leave our main conclusion intact, by the immense change 
in spiritual climate of New England and of all the United States. 
In 1855 there was open and bitter hostility to the Catholic faith, 
and especially to the Irish brand of it, among the New England 
Puritans and in most other parts of the country. The Irish in 
Boston had to stand together in order to stand at all, and their 
faith was their greatest bond of union. It was their consolation, 
their shield and their sword. Among them, to become an apostate 
was the basest kind of treason, and to miss Mass without a very 
good excuse was the beginning of apostasy. Today the spiritual 
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climate here is entirely different, and from what I can learn, the 
same is true in England. There is no longer open and bitter hostility 
manifested towards the Irish or their religion. No attempt is made 
to prevent them making a living or improving their lot in life; hence 
there is not the same need for cohesion among them. If they lose the 
faith or cease to live it, their relatives and friends are saddened, 
but there is no tendency to ostracize them or brand them as traitors 
to the race. If the same condition prevails in England, it would go 
a long way towards explaining the leakage there. There are other 
reasons, of course,—lack of priests and church buildings in the new 
Irish settlements, the allurement of cheap dance halls where lonely 
boys and girls are made welcome, the new-found freedom from 
family restraint. It is always easier, for the young especially, to be 
a pagan than to be a Christian. In the large industrial cities of today 
it is a hundred times easier for those whose roots are elsewhere. 


Unique Opportunity 

What about Ireland’s unique opportunity, mentioned at the 
beginning of this article, about which we Irish exiles have no 
doubt? It is the opportunity to repeat what Ireland did from the 
6th to the 9th century, when she Christianized the barbarians and 
laid the foundation for a new European civilization. (There were 
others, of course, engaged in the work, but at the height of the crisis 
it was Irishmen who bore the brunt of the battle and it was the 
Irish spirit that refused to be conquered. The non-Irish historians 
have established this.) 

Are we dreaming or suffering from a mighty delusion when we 
believe this? I don’t think so. From a material point of view, 
Ireland counts for nothing in today’s world. Whether it thinks of 
war or peace, the world today thinks in terms of atomic energy and 
all that goes to produce it and harness it to human use. Into this 
picture Ireland does not enter. How then can she repeat the miracle 
of fourteen hundred years ago? What influence can she bring to 
bear on the world’s history, not to speak of a decisive influence? 

We can answer. this question by asking another. When St. 
Augustine was dying in Hippo in the year 430, while rumours filled 
the city of an empire crashing to its ruin, what would he have 
thought if some friend had told him that a greater and nobler 
Empire would be built on the ruins, and that a little country to the 
west of Britain would play a leading part in the work of restoration? 
Augustine must have heard of Ireland from Roman officials 
returning from Britain. He must have heard nothing good of her. 
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She was pagan, alien to Roman law and order, her chief contact 
with Britain being through piratical raids. The idea that this people 
could be the leader in restoring civilisation to Europe would have 
seemed worse than fantastic to the dying saint. The sequence of 
subsequent events is well known: two years after Augustine’s death 
St. Patrick landed in Ireland; ninety years later, St. Colmcille was 
born; sixty-two years after this, St. Columban landed in France. 
What would have seemed incredible in 430 was well under way 
163 years later, and Ireland was the trail-breaker. The same thing, 
or a similar thing, could happen again. 

If the world is not destined to end in an atomic war unleashed 
by lunatics, the human spirit will inevitably reassert itself before 
the end of the century. To make such a prediction today is 
hazardous in the extreme because both in the marts of trade and in 
the halls of learning the claims of the spirit receive a grudging 
hearing or no hearing at all. Yet there are signs of a change. To 
judge by what one can see from here, there are two currents flowing 
in human affairs. By far the stronger is the current of materialism, 
with its twin babies, Communism and Scientism. The weaker 
current is one of spiritual revival carrying those who are convinced 
that science and economics alone are not enough, that in fact the 
paradise they promised would be a hell upon earth. That this 
current is gaining strength would seem to be indicated by the 
increasing number of Christian books that make the best-seller 
lists and by the popular revulsion against the scientific nostrums 
for the raising and educating of children. (It would appear that the 
people are ahead of the intellectuals here, but they have enough 
intellectuals with them to make their voices heard.) One of the 
best signs of all is that people are beginning to read poetry again ; 
it used to be taken as proof of weakmindedness to admit even a 
liking for anything published in verse form. The poetry lovers are 
still few, but they are increasing in numbers. 

It is not easy to describe a trend or even to prove that it exists. 
The most that a realist would claim today is that materialism seems 
to have reached its zenith and is failing to fulfil the hopes of its 
votaries. He certainly would not claim that the world is ripe for a 
spiritual renewal, in the sense that it has a consciousness of its 
spiritual poverty. What seems certain to me is that an army of 
Christian apostles, with a clear vision of all their faith implies and 
with the crusading spirit of the first apostles, would find an entrance 
into many strange places and find many unexpected allies to second 
their efforts. And what seems equally certain is that Ireland is the 
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only country now capable of producing such apostles, well-trained 
and in large numbers. 


Ireland’s Spiritual Resources 


Let us see if this last statement can be justified by enumerating 
some of Ireland’s resources. As the foundation of all the rest, she 
has the strong simple faith which has survived every manner of 
crisis, even the crisis of prosperity. This kind of faith is found in 
many other places, but never allied to the other conditions found 
in Ireland. Today Ireland is the only country with freedom of 
action, the majority of whose people are practical Catholics. Some 
Catholic countries are under Communist rule, with the Church 
fighting for its life; others are so occupied with the problem of 
finding enough to eat that they can give little thought to the work 
of enlarging Christ’s Kingdom. In the United States, the Church is 
vigorous and growing in numbers, but there’s constant struggle 
against the prevailing atmosphere of materialism. American 
missionaries are sent in good number to other countries, but there’s 
a growing need for more and more priests, and especialy more 
sisters in the home missions. Now Ireland has none of these handi- 
caps to contend with. She is free, the spiritual atmosphere of the 
country is strongly Christian, and she has an abundance of 
vocations. 

Another asset of Ireland is the fact that the atomic age has not 
reached her yet. She still enjoys a certain measure of peace and 
quiet in which to work and train her aspostles. Distractions are 
comparatively few, while both priests and people still have time 
to devote to what they consider the most important things. 

The next asset I’m going to list will probably be considered non- 
existent by many. It is the vitality and energy of the Irish. I will 
admit that these qualities of the race are often dormant, that we 
need somehing worthwhile to live for and something worthwhile 
to work and fight for; otherwise, we appear to the outsider to be 
listless and lazy. But anyone who knows the history of Ireland from 
1660 to the present day will be convinced that the race has 
abounding vitality and a capacity for work rare among men. 
Reputable historians tell us that the population of the island in 
1660 had been reduced to half a million. With this in mind read 
“The Hidden Ireland’’ of Daniel Corkery. The nation was stripped 
of its leaders, suffered the disasters of the Williamite wars, was 
robbed of its land, persecuted because of its religion, bruised and 
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crushed in every imaginable way. Yet by 1845 the population had 
risen to more than eight millions. Then came the famine, with its 
aftermath of misery and despair; but within a generation there was 
a new resurgence in the form of the Gaelic League. The Parnell 
split seemed to take all the heart out of the people, but the next 
generation brought Easter Week and the Irish Republic. The 
disasters suffered from Kinsale in 1601 to the Civil War in the 
1920’s would have wiped out a nation less tough in fibre or at least 
made it willing to be merged in the Empire. That this vitality and 
energy is still available, I have no doubt. All it needs is a cause, 
an ideal to live, to work and fight for. 

As a final asset I would mention Ireland’s modern missionary 
movement. Since the tide of Irish emigration began flowing to the 
United States, Canada, Australia and other English-speaking 
countries, Ireland has sent priests and nuns to take care of her 
exiles. But it was not until the beginning of this century that she 

- began to send missionaries in large numbers to pagan lands. Today 
the spiritual Irish Brigade is to be found in every country to which 
entrance is not forbidden. For the nation in general, this is a 
priceless blessing, since the work of the missionary societies 
penetrates in some form or other into nearly every home in the 
country. While this remains so, idealism cannot die among the 
young. Ireland has always been a land of hero-worshippers—apart 
from short periods of cynical reaction—and today she finds her 
heroes among her sons and daughters in the mission lands. 


Use of the Resources 


While I have listéd the comparative peace and quiet of Ireland 
as an asset in preparing for the apostolate, it can be a liability, too. 
When one lives far from the battle lines, one can refuse, in spite of 
newspaper and radio, to believe that things are as bad as they really 
are. We always suspect the purveyors of news of a tendency to 
exaggerate, to cry “Wolf”. 

In Ireland, I think, it is difficult to give a real assent to the state- 
ment: “There is a worldwide struggle going on between Christianity 
and forces that would destroy it, a struggle that enters into every 
nation, every home, every human heart—a struggle in which there 
are no neutrals.” In 1951 I met an intelligent Irishman who told 
me seriously that even if all Europe and Britain went Communist, 
Ireland could still remain free and Catholic. While I imagine this 
kind of self-delusion is uncommon, it is easy for any Irishman, 
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cleric or lay, to take the attitude that there’s nothing much he can 
do about the problem, serious as it is, except pray. When a 
suggestion is made that some form of the lay apostolate could be 
established in every Irish parish, the answer is something like this : 
“What would a praesidium of the Legion of Mary be doing in a 
parish in Connemara, Donegal or Kerry, where everyone is already 
a Catholic?” Even if a parish has no problems which a branch of 
the lay apostolate could help to solve—and I wonder if there is 
such a parish—there are few Irish parishes which do not send their 
quota of emigrants to Britain or elsewhere every year. What a 
difference it would make if one out of five, or even one out of ten, 
had the apostolic spirit and some training in the methods of the 
apostolate! There are many problems, connected only indirectly 
with religion, that have found their solution in this country through 
the efforts of the Christian Family Movement; for example, housing 
and recreation facilities for children. Perhaps there are similar 
problems in Irish parishes which Christian charity would urge 
well-informed lay apostles to tackle. (The example of Antigonish 
in Nova Scotia, which Father Tomkins found sunk in material, 
mental and spiritual depression early in this century, and which 
gradually was transformed by the people themselves under their 
pastor’s guidance, would suggest ideas to a young priest in nearly 
any Irish parish.) 

As a rule, once the lay apostolate is established in a parish, even 
in a parish where everything seems to run like clockwork, it finds 
more problems than it can handle. ‘‘To transform one’s environment 
while transforming oneself’’—that is a lifetime job for anyone, 
cleric or lay. There is work of education, too, to be done in every 
parish, so that our people will realize what membership in the 
Mystical Body means, and so that being soldiers of Christ will be 
something more than a phrase, to be learned at Confirmation time. 
Of course, not all of them will become fervent apostles, but in every 
parish many will go part of the way, while a few will become fully 
dedicated. 

A problem in nearly every country is to get the intellectuals, the 
University graduates, into the lay apostolate. In this country many 
of the Catholic Universities and colleges have strong sections of the 
Young Christian Students or the Legion of Mary or the Sodality. 
But for some reason, few of their members show up later in parish 
apostolic groups. The same, I think, is true of Ireland. 

A few years ago, a priest just returned from Ireland was telling 
four others of us his experiences with the lay apostolate in the old 
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country. He said something like this: ‘I met people of all ranks 
and classes in the apostolate—civil servants, sons and daughters of 
shopkeepers, young farmers and farmer labourers, but not a single 
one with a University education. The apostolate seems to have 
passed them by.” I told him I knew there were praesidia of the 
Legion of Mary at U.C.D. and U.C.C. “‘All right,” he said, “has 
any one of you come across a University graduate active in the 
lay apostolate in Ireland?” None of us had. This is sad, since the 
University students of today will be the nation’s leaders fifteen or 
twenty years hence—or they should be. If a fair percentage of these 
are not apostolic, they will make poor leaders for the nation. And 
what a loss of apostolic material there is in those who seek their 
livelihood outside of Ireland! We know the excuses that are usually 
given: “Our studies at the University and our professional work 
later on took up all our time; you don’t expect us to kill ourselves”’. 
The same excuses could have been offered by University students — 
and graduates for failure to do their part in Ireland’s fight for 
freedom from 1916 to 1921. But they weren’t. Similar excuses could 
be offered by Communist professors, doctors, dentists, etc., in this 
country, for failure to carry out the duties assigned to them by the 
Party. But they are not. It is really a question of how much a person 
believes in a cause. Where there’s a strong faith supported by love, 
the time and energy to do the things that have to be done will 


be found. 
A Travelling People 


Catholic boys in the U.S. Army and Navy, who fought in the 
South Pacific during World War II, returned home with a clearer 
idea of the universality of the Church. “‘ We know now what it 
means to say that the Church is Catholic,” two of them told me in 
1946. “Everywhere we went, even on the smaller islands, we met 
Catholics.”’ ““Yes,”” one of them added, ‘‘and everywhere we went 
we met the Irish. Where do they all come from? Has that little 
country got some kind of mass production system to turn out 
priests and sisters?” (This one had been in the Philippines, Korea 
and Japan, and said if he had stayed much longer, he’d have come 
home with an Irish accent! ) God knows Ireland can be proud of 
her missionaries, and all of us are. And it should be Ireland’s aim 
and ambition to see that every Irish man and woman, boy and girl, 
who leaves the country, faces the wide world as an apostle. For the 
world needs all the apostles that Ireland can send. 


LAURENCE FORRISTAL. 
St. Agnes Church, 1140 Evergreen St., San Diego 6, Calif. 


Catechism Progress 
MICHAEL TYNAN 


T is five years since A Catechism of Catholic Doctrine appeared. 
It was published under the auspices of the archbishops and 
bishops in the hope of its becoming a national catechism, the 
one text for use in the whole Irish Church. It is now possible to 
review the progress of the new text as well as the development of 
the concept of a national catechism in the whole scheme of religious 


instruction. 
In Primary Schools 


The new catechism is introduced by now to the primary schools 
of nearly every diocese. There cannot be more than one or two 
that have not touched it yet. It is making a gradual ascent from the 
Infant grades to the Sixth standard. In many places it has reached 
the Sixth, but would seem to be still on the way up in most. 

The catechism is appearing in these schools in diverse shapes 
and forms. The full text as published by Messrs Gill in August 1951 
is used throughout the whole primary school in many places. It is 
to be found in the school-bags of even five and six year olds. Most 
dioceses, however, had been used to some form of Short Catechism 
and the need of a little booklet of this kind was evident from the 
very beginning. Several authorities solved the problem in their 
own way. Short Catechisms, extracted from the full text, began to 
crop up all over the place. One of these booklets, in the form of a 
First Communion Catechism, is illustrated with two-colour draw- 
ings. The others are without pictures. They are for the most part 
poorly produced. Some of them appear to be a temporary measure. 

Economy as well as convenience was behind these productions. 
But there were other ideas abroad too. Some felt that the time had 
come for launching out on more modern lines. Two little books 
appeared, My First Catechism and Catechism for Children, the one 
for infants and juniors and the other for senior primaries. They are 
profusely illustrated, the junior book in full colour. The lessons 
are broken up conveniently so as to help teacher and children. 
The doctrinal sections are correlated with the prayers and Bible 
stories and to some extent with the liturgy. The pictures are not 
entirely for decoration, but would seem to have a pedagogic value. 
A spiritual slant here and there aims at preventing doctrine and 
devotion from falling into two separate compartments, as so easily 
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happens in religious instruction. These books are better described, 
perhaps, as religion text-books than as catechisms. 

The method of introducing the new text to the different classes is 
also undergoing certain changes. Several diocesan programmes 
have abandoned the chapter by chapter memorising of the answers 
in favour of a selection more suitable to the different age levels. 
The memory work is spread out over the full range of standards, 
a considerable number of formulae being left over to the Sixth. 
The new method is evidently prompted by the growing emphasis 
in theory on the inductive method, the need for a more thorough 
apprehension of the meaning before learning off. It is yet too early 
to estimate how successful this will be in the case of a long catechism 
and an extended prayer tablet. Preliminary reports would seem to 
suggest that the burden of memory work should be carried, as 
formerly, during the “parrot years,” from eight to eleven, unless 
there is a considerable reduction in the number of answers and ~ 
prayers required. Some programmes have in fact cut down. The 
“long Acts of Faith, Hope and Charity” are abandoned so as to 
concentrate on accurate memory of the essential prayers. The two 
religion booklets mentioned above do not include the whole of the 
official catechism text, although they provide a complete elementary 
course. These books, it should be mentioned, require a much 
broader use of the Bible narratives than we have been accustomed 


to. 
In Secondary or Grammar Schools 


Presumably the new catechism is now largely used in Secondary 
or Grammar schools since the questions are set from it in the May 
examination. The Revised Programme of September 1953 makes 
the status of the catechism in these schools absolutely clear. The 
doctrine course for junior pupils is to be a detailed study of the 
catechism triptych, Commandments, Sacraments, Creed, a section 
each year in that order of ascending difficulty. The Revised Pro- 
gramme does not actually state that doctrinal teaching is to be~ 
based on the new text, but it evidently implies it, and in any case 
nearly all the pupils henceforth will enter the higher school with 
the same catechism answers. This in itself is an obvious pointer 
towards the value of a national text. 

The Revised Programme marks a considerable advance in our 
understanding of the place of a catechism in religious education. 
There used to be a distinction between doctrine and catechism as if 
these were separate subjects. This curious dichotomy was inherited 
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by secondary schools from the traditional method in the primary 
schools. To some extent it was due in the higher schools to the 
multiplicity of catechism texts, the official handbook for doctrine, 
Hart’s Catholic Doctrine, being unrelated to any of them. But there 
can be no doubt that the repetition of a catechism tablet had come 
to be recognised as a value and end in itself. It was interesting to 
observe it breaking out in the setting of the examination papers. 
Sometimes the examiners would pick the catechism questions at 
random and then, forgetting what they had picked, would ask the 
very same questions in the separate doctrine section. All that would 
now seem to be happily over. Hart is dismissed, and we can only 
hope for the timely publication of doctrinal text-books based on 
the new catechism for use in these schools. Such text-books should 
be a help to catechists in other places also. 

The courses for senior pupils in secondary schools make no 
mention of catechism. Here the doctrine course is taken from 
Sheehan’s Apologetics, the only prescribed text-book in the Revised 
Programme. The role of catechism in the instruction of advanced 
students may be an open question, but it is worth noting that the 
same is not true of catechetical instruction in the church on Sundays. 
Everybody meets here on the common ground of elementary 
catechesis, to which the catechism is the official guide. 
Sunday instruction should be very closely related to the catechism, 
to its words and phrases and its whole structure. The value of a 
national catechism from this point of view requires no emphasis. 


In Other Post-Primary Schools 


By these schools we mean the Vocational and Continuation 
schools of the Republic and the new Intermediate system in Northern 
Ireland. The latter is, as yet, undeveloped, but very soon it will have 
instruction problems similar to what we have grown used to in 
“the Techs.” Not entirely similar, however, because the lower 
classes in the Northern Intermediate schools will correspond to our 
upper Primaries. The only difference will be that in the Northern 
schools the more intellectual pupils will have gone off in the 
Grammar school stream, whereas they will remain in our- Fifth 
and Sixth standards to leaven the mass, and, of course, to set the 


pace. 


The new catechism must have appeared in these schools by now 
and the advantage of a uniform text is just as evident here as 
elsewhere. But the real problem in these school systems is not so 
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much the text in use as the manner in which the teenage pupils 
will re-act to any form of catechism. The assumption that they 
know their “‘lines” and one has only to take off from there is not 
supported by the facts. It is well known that the traditional catechism 
system is yielding little enough fruit for our vocational schools. 
Great numbers of the pupils have not made any real head-way on 
the traditional lines. They seem to have forgotten what they learned 
if they ever knew it. Some go so far as to think that the very mention - 
of catechism is distasteful to them. This attitude would seem to be 
reflected in some of the tentative programmes prepared for these 
schools over the past ten or fifteen years. Those we have studied 
make no mention whatever of catechism. Progress reports of efforts 
to repeat the catechism lessons on the lines of the primary schools 
are not encouraging. 

Experience in these schools aida gives rise to some doubts 
about the over-all success of our method with the younger children. . 
Are our programmes over-loaded? Is the catechism so memorable 
as we assume? Is the intellectual child setting too fast a pace in a 
universal school system? Are we really catering only for him? 
However we may answer these questions, it is evident that teenage 
pupils in the new school systems are a vital challenge to our resources 
as catechism teachers. 


The Text and the Book 


This review must appear very incomplete without reference to a 
question that has caused some comment since the new catechism 
was produced. It is the question of “‘editions.”” How do these square 
with the idea of a national catechism? 


It has to be allowed that the principle of editing, without official 
control, is certainly open to abuse. An editor may feel the urge to 
change the text to suit his taste or convenience, and if he should do 
so where is the concept of unity? It is to our credit that editors 
have in fact been careful to use the text faithfully where they use it 
at all. The results is that while children throughout the country are 
using different books they are all using the one text. If they change 
from school to school at any stage of their education they have 
their “‘catechism lines” in common. In view of our different reactions 
to modern trends in religious instruction this seems to be the only 
satisfactory arrangement that could be agreed on at present. 

In our view considerations of method are the only grounds that 
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make editions of a national catechism worth while.! It is quite a 
simple matter to produce a convenient Short Catechism cheap 
enough for everybody. But this is to assume that we are agreed on 
the kind of book or series of books our children ought to have in 
their schools and in their homes. A Church, it seems to us, has to 
be very sure of itself, catechetically, before prescribing a book as 
distinct from a text for a whole school system. 

The problem of “editions” arises with the new trends in catechism 
teaching, and the manner in which it is being tackled in other 
countries enables us to see our problem in clearer focus. 

In countries like America, for example, the official text is issued 
with the understanding that professional catechists will take it 
over and edit it to suit their needs. The complete version of the 
Scottish Catechism of Christian Doctrine was published in 1954 
with a note to the effect that school editions “‘will later be produced 
in three separate books.” ‘These editions,” the Foreword says, 
“will be printed with useful illustratfons, exercises, topics for 
discussion, etc.”” To what extent the school books will be the work 
of competent professional editors remains to be seen, but at least 
the principle is ensured. The new German Catechism for the senior 
primaries, ten to thirteen year olds, is a complete school text-book 
with extended lessons and varied exercises. The question and answer 
sections are summaries coming in at the end of supplied lessons. 
It is a professional work throughout, and the German Hierarchy 
has enough confidence in it to prescribe it for all the German 
dioceses. 

The position now arising in England and Wales (as a unit, our 
nearest catechetical neighbour) is going to be very interesting. 
They have had a national catechism for many years. It had been 
used, and in many places probably still is, as we have been using 
our catechism, as a pupil’s text-book. In recent times they have 
taken to using it as a reference book with elaborate school pro- 
grammes that outline the lessons for class. Only one catechism 
text-book of the modern type has appeared, and this for the 
Secondary-Modern schools, the English prototype of the Northern 
Ireland Intermediates. There is news now of revising the national 
catechism and the programmes and producing religion text-books 
for primary schools. All seem to be separate undertakings and the 
real test of a national effort will be to join them together. 

1. We are purposely omitting from our discussion the editions of the national 
catechism that have appeared in whole or in part in Irish translation. Difference 
of dialect comes in here to complicate the issue. 
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And so we are back to ourselves. We have no need to be dis- 
appointed with our progress. The new catechism is established and 
generally accepted as an improvement on what we had. There are, 
indeed, in the composition of the answers and in the structure of 
the whole text some notable technical defects. But there is no point 
in blaming the catechism makers for these. The new catechism was 
not slapped down by authority. We were given every opportunity 
of airing our views, and what we have is no worse than we deserve 
and maybe a lot better. We must make-do with it for a considerable 
time to come. The future rests with professional catechists. They 
will have what they want when there are enough of them there to 
convince authority that they really know their business. Here is an 


apostolate for young clergy with zeal and brains. 
MICHAEL TYNAN 


CATECHISM PROGRESS 


Shelbourne Road, Limerick 


THE PRAYER OF A CHILD 


The following is a couplet “heard long ago in Cluain Droichid 
(West Cork). . The people used to say it when they would put the 
children to pray for some special intention during the night 
prayers” — 


Go bhfreagrai Dia sibh 

As leanai gan ciall sibh 

(May God answer you 

Since you are innocent children.) 


The Force of Communism 
PETER McCONVILLE 


ECENT events in the Communist world have drawn the 

attention of the Western world once more to the phenomenon 

of Communism. The fall of the Stalin idol is interpreted as 
the beginning of a new phase in the Communist story. Some see it 
as the opportunity for a general revolt by “‘the oppressed peoples 
behind the Iron Curtain”; others look upon it as a sign of the 
liberalisation of the régime, which will eventually result in a further 
consolidation of Communism. Whatever be the interpretation of 
these changes, we must not lose sight of the unalterables of Com- 
munism. The ultimate objective of the Communist world remains 
the same; Communist man remains as dedicated as ever to this 
objective; the doctrine which he professes, the deposit of faith 
which he inherits from Marx, Engels and Lenin, is preserved in all 
its purity by “the Party’’; the sanctity and infallibility of the Party 
remain unimpaired, and its dynamism is proved by the courageous 
manner in which it met the crisis; the methods employed by the 
Party are still governed by the general principle that the end justifies 
the means. 

When we take stock of Communism in the world today, we are 
truly amazed at the progress it has made in the past hundred years. 
In 1848, Marx and Engels wrote of “‘the spectre of Communism” 
that haunted Europe. Then Communism was little more than a 
despised sect, dangerous but carefully watched and persecuted by 
the governments of Europe; today Communism can boast of a 
mighty empire, more powerful than the empire of the Khans, 
more formidable than the might of Islam. In this empire which 
stretches from the Baltic to the Pacific, Communism holds political 
sway. In the underdeveloped countries of the world, particularly 
in Africa and South America, another Communist empire is 
growing, for Communism seems to many to offer the fulfilment of 
their aspirations. Again in the Western world, Communism rules 
over the minds of many; few countries are without an organised 
Communist party, and in some a high percentage of the people 
vote Communist. The simple explanations of this Communist 
phenomenon, based on force or greed, do not seem quite satisfactory. 
We are told that Communism succeeded in Russia because of a 
military and political coup; that it succeeded in the “‘peoples’ 
democracies” because of the Red Army; that it succeeds in Asia, 
Africa and South America because of the people’s reaction to 
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Western domination and a certain delusion as to the true nature of 
Communism; that its success in Western Europe is due to social 
injustice and the misery of the working-class; that its success in 
America is non-existent—only a few misguided “intellectuals” 
have been attracted by it. There are even some who are convinced 
that Communism really succeeds in ‘Roman Catholic” countries, 
forgetting that the strength of German Communism lay in the 
Lutheran east, and that Scandinavia shows a pronounced Marxist 
bias. 

When we examine the motives alleged against this or that 
individual who has become a Communist, the same deficiency is 
evident. People are rather inclined to look for the basest motives— 
greed, materialism, lust for power, sadism—to explain “‘conversion” 
to Communism; it seems difficult to admit that a man can become 
a Communist through sheer idealism. To assert, as many do, that 
“no man is a Communist except for what he can get out of it,” is 
to miss the truth completely; for ex-Communists assure us that 
“the emotional appeal of Communism lay precisely in the sacrifice— 
both material and spiritual—which it demanded of the convert.” 
To insist that it is because men are so “‘materialist’’ today, that so 
many go over to the Communist creed, is to misunderstand the 
nature of Marxist materialism, which has nothing to do with the 
crass materialism of our times. To ascribe conversion to the lust 
for power, is to forget that all Communists are men subject to 
authority. To ascribe it to the base instincts and the desire for 
absolute licence is to ignore the almost ascetic standard of conduct 
demanded of Party members. The difficulty is not to explain how 
the unthinking masses of the people, with their vague aspirations, 
could be won over to Communism which promises them heaven on 
earth, but to explain how so many thinking men—men with 
important positions, with sense of responsibility, with no lack of 
worldly wealth—how such men, and others less favoured, but 
moved by pure idealism, could be won over to a creed, which to 
others appears an unattractive and even foolish philosophy of life. 
Yet it is this philosophy which is the strength of Communism. It is 
chiefly by its philosophy that Communism attracts to itself an élite 
and produces a new man—Marxist man—who is as strange a 
being as was the early Christian in his world, or the early humanist 
in his. The ordinary presentation of Communist doctrine in our 
handbooks, in terms of atheism, dialectical materialism, economic 


1. The God That Failed p. 6. 
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determinism, the theory of surplus value, the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, etc., fails to bring out the force of attraction that there 
undoubtedly is in Communism. The analysis of Communism in 
these terms and the refutation, point by point, of the doctrine, 
leaves the Marxist man unmoved, for the objector has failed to 
understand Communism; he has failed to grasp Communism as a 
way of life, a coherent synthesis and a new way of thought. 

The central point in Marxist teaching is the liberation of mankind 
—the progressive liberation of mankind by the coming of the 
proletariat. This doctrine occupies the same place in Marixsm as 
does the teaching on the Incarnation and Redemption in the 
Christian scheme of things. Everything else either leads up to or 
follows from this central doctrine. The abolition of God and the 
doctrine of materialism, man’s primitive happiness in a state of 
(primitive) communism, the original sin of private property, the 
consequent evils (or “‘alienations,” as Marx calls them) existing in 
human society—all these things lead to the coming of a redeemer 
in the shape of the proletariat, a pure being free from the one sin 
of property-owning. As a result of this redemption, a new life—the 
communist life—is opened to men, the communist heaven is made 
possible, and a new ethic—the communist ethic—is given to men. 

From this statement of the doctrine, Communism appears for 
what it is—a pseudo-religion. It is not quite correct to describe 
Communism as a religion; in fact, the orthodox Marxist objects 
strongly to having it so described; he feels annoyed as the Catholic 
feels annoyed when told that his system of belief is superstition. 
Moreover it would be a religion without God, for Communism is 
positively and actively atheistic. Communism is a philosophy, a 
purely natural philosophy, setting up a purely natural ideal for 
mankind. It is a pure humanism, and as such acts as a substitute 
for religion, satisfying the religious aspirations of its devotees. 

His philosophy gives the Communist a complete explanation of 
life, of human society and its problems; it gives him an ideal to 
live for—a purely human ideal which often has a strong appeal to 
the naturally good man hungering for justice; it supplies him with 
a new system of thought, by which he can understand the world 
and so adapt his action to it, so that his philosophy becomes more 
than sterile contemplation—a real praxis. His Weltanschauung 
is very complete; his philosophy underlies and colours his whole 
existence, and every phase of his action. For him, “man is the 
supreme being for man,” and everything must work towards this 
final divinisation of humanity. The orthodox Communist is quite 
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dedicated to this ideal, and he knows with the certainty of a faith 
that he alone has the truth. 

This Communist philosophy is the most powerful force in the 
world today, outside the Church. Against such ideas and ideals 
atomic bombs have no relevance. Only better ideas and higher 
ideals can counteract Communism. 


PETER McCONVILLE 
Newry 


MAN’S DESTINY 


*“‘My father was right when he said: ‘We’re not Sybarites, my 
boy; we’re not aristocrats, the spoilt children of destiny; we’re not 
even martyrs—no, we’re just workers, workers, workers. Put on 
your leather apron, worker, and get to your bench in your dark 
workshop! Leave the sunshine to other people. There’s pride and 
happiness even in our obscure existence.’ ”’ 


—Bersyenev in Turgenev’s “On The Eve.” 


Round The Reviews 
A Pastoral Basuttedite the Ukraine 


ELIGION remains a stubborn force in Russia. Compromise 
R may be of the spirit of the Russian Orthodox Church 

in its relations with the secular power but a genuine religious 
tradition, deep and sincere, has survived the most determined 
opposition. How do Christians live in Russia? A first-hand 
account of parochial life in U.S.S.R. appears in Istina,1 the French 
Dominican quarterly review devoted to ecumenical themes and 
particularly to Russian Church affairs. 

Archpriest B. went to France with the emigrés after the revolu- 
tion, was ordained there and returned to Russia in 1951. He served 
at the cathedral of Kostréma on the Volga, north-east of Moscow, 
until autumn 1953 when he was transferred to Khersom on the 
Dnieper 150 miles east of Odessa. Istina publishes in translation 
a letter-journal describing the pastoral duties of an orthodox priest 
in a Ukrainian2 parish from Christmas 1953 until the early 
autumn of 1954. The original was addressed to an orthodox priest 
resident in France and its authenticity is vouched for by the editor. 
of Istina. From these abstracts readers may savour its interest. 


“My last letter was in autumn, at the beginning of Advent. 
The feast of Christmas kept us busy with all the confessions. It. 
took me time to get in on some of the local customs here which 
were quite new to me. Here in the Ukraine people are very 
attached to the custof, long forgotten up north, of having the 
priest visit his parishioners during Advent and Lent to recite a 
liturgical prayer in their homes. I am not very long here and 
don’t know all my parishioners yet. But the old priests who know 
their flock well, especially in the villages, have to go from house 
to house to recite these penitential prayers and the people take 
great offence if the priest doesn’t call to “sanctify the fast.” 
Naturally enough this took up a lot of my time and particularly 
because I didn’t know the layout of the town very well and many 


1. The extracts from the Letter from Ukraine are published with the permission 
of the Editor of Istina, 25 boulevard d’Auteuil, Boulogne-sur-Seine. Annual 
oe pape 1,500 francs. Obtainable from Duckett’s, 140 Strand, London, 


2. Cf. Istina 2. 1955 for a review of the position of the Orthodox Church in 
the Ukraine from 1917 until 1945. The German armies liberated the Church in 
the Ukraine. The Soviet reconquerers could scarcely cut down on the freedom 
granted by the invader. . 
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of the streets were still unfamiliar to me. These prayers are 
recited at length observing the full rites and rubrics. 

“The winter was severe. Frost, unusually sharp for Khersom, 
obliged us to abandon the upper church for the crypt all during 
winter. Meanwhile the painters upstairs replastered the walls and 
repainted the whole cathedral, regilding the capitals and arches. 

“On Christmas eve after vespers the children go round to their 
families and god parents offering vesper-cakes 3 and they receive 
some gifts in return. They also came to greet the clergy. On New 
Year’s eve the boys came to sing Christmas hymns before the 
ikons and to scatter grains of wheat in all corners of the church 
to ensure that we have a prosperous new year. 

“‘In many churches at Christmas caves are constructed. These 
are just like French cribs and sometimes they have life-size 
statues. This is certainly a custom that has come to us from the 
Catholics. Here in the cathedral I put an ikon of the Nativity 
under a canopy decorated with fir branches. These were dotted 
with tufts of cotton wool and looked for all the world like a 
little grove in the centre of the church. On Christmas day, while 
the faithful were venerating the cross, the nuns sang Christmas 
hymns in Russian and Ukrainian. In the evening they came to 
wish the clergy a happy feast and we sang a lot of hymns and 
later I entertained them by playing for them some recordings of 
the choir of the Russian Theological Institute at Paris conducted 
by their master, Afonsky. 

“A very busy time followed. The people make severe demands 
upon the “‘good fathers”’ during the festive season. Every family 
must be visited and what is worse, you must eat and drink in 
every house. I breathed a sigh of relief when the festive season 
was over though it was a full three weeks before my liver was 
back to normal. They are all glad to welcome the priest and 

- regard his visit as a special bessing. Those who are away at work 
during the day often ask their neighbour to make sure that when 
the priest comes round for the prayers he should visit their rooms 
even if they are out. 

“ Epiphany celebrations followed close. Epiphany day, though 
very cold, was bright and sunny. The water was blessed 4 in the 
little garden within the church enclosure. We went in procession 
with banners and a great crowd of people to the garden. I find 


of rice and candied fruits. Vetcher—vesper. 
the Byzantine rite, Epiphany is the solemn commemoration of the 


’ and a most important point, because we do not have to duplicate 
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it hard to express my feelings at that moment—the hymns, the 
great clanging of bells and in the sunlight above a pigeon just 
released wheeled and turned. Then, as if it would go on for ever, 
we made the round of the church still blessing the water. The 
local custom is as follows. Everybody stands holding a bottle or 
basin and after the blessing the clergy go round and pour some 
of the blessed water into each receptacle and in this way water 
is blessed for everyone. Otherwise it’s not tubs but tanks of water 
we would have to bless. 

“* The feast of the Purification is celebrated here in an unusual 
way. After Mass there is a special blessing of water, like that 
for the first feast of the Saviour (August Ist), and then you are 
asked to carry the water to some of the parishioners’ homes. 
Lent was upon us without our noticing it. On the first day the 
faithful bring along the dead lists and the big lenten candles. 
Twice a day, after the office, an absolution is sung during which 
all the names are read aloud. When the celebrant begins the 
small hours or compline another priest, vested in stole and 
assisted by a deacon in dalmatic, stands before a table, on which 
are placed many lighted candles and jars of honey, and begins 
to read the lists of names. This sometimes goes on until the end 
of the office when the celebrant, having finished vespers or 
matins, comes down to sing the absolution while the reading of 
the names is concluded. And this goes on all during Lent, morning 
and evening. The table is covered with hundreds of big candles 
ablaze and is most impressive, especially in the evening. 

‘“‘Lent was a period of great strain: crowds for confessions, 
visits and prayers in the homes, not to mention looking after the 
repair of the church buildings which took up a lot of my time. 
Add to that all the office work and keeping of accounts. Since 
March Ist I have been dean of the parishes of Khersom. I have 
to supervise the repair of six churches, apportion candles to 
them, etc. My new duties call for a lot of tact if I am to keep ~ 
things in order without causing offence. Up to the present God 
has helped me and things don’t seem to be going too badly. 
Every month I make a report to the bishop and if the need arises 
I can telephone him. Holy Week was a trying time as my senior 
curate, an old man of 87, is failing fast. But as regards liturgical 
Offices it is less exhausing here than in Kostréma because here 
I live beside the cathedral and thus waste no time on the road, 
secondly, there are smaller congregations here than in the north, 
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all services here as we did at Kostréma. We celebrated matins 
of Holy Saturday at 5 in the mornings so that on Friday evening 
after the office of epitaphis5 we had a breathing space. After 
the procession, just as we do for the Assumption, we held the 
epitaphis (image of the dead Christ wrapped in the shroud) high 
up over the church door and all the faithful entered the church, 
passing under it in a spirit of prayerful recollection. Immediately 
after matins we celebrated Mass which was finished at 2 p.m. and 
4t six we began to bless the Easter cakes 6 and this went on until 
matins. 

““Matins and Mass Easter morning drew great crowds, as 
happens everywhere on this occasion. I was barely able to hold 
out during Mass, in fact I almost fell asleep on my feet. We 
finished at 4 a.m. When all was over we had to go again in 
procession to bless the cakes. The crowds stood in double file 
around the church and with both hands we blessed them to the 
right and to the left while inside the church the old priest was 
giving the blessing. Three times we went around the church and 
each time there were new arrivals holding their cakes in hand. 
At last, it was now five o’clock in the morning, utterly exhausted, 
I fell into bed and went fast asleep. Ten minutes later came a 
knock on the door. I got up. 

‘Who’s there?’ 

‘Please, Father, it’s to bless the cakes.” 

‘But where were you a while ago?’ 

‘We are the night-workers.’ 

“T had to get out and go to the church where there were already 
sixty people. I did the blessing, went to bed and again after ten 
minutes a call. And so between five and half past seven I went 
to bed, fell asleep and was awakened four times. The night 
workers went home to get their cakes and brought them to church 
so that although they had not been able to be present at the 
night office they could welcome Easter with a blessed cake. That 
evening we had solemn vespers. 

Every Sunday up to Ascension we sang a responsory” of the 
Resurrection. All the strophes conclude: ‘Christ is risen from 


5. A tapestry or painting on canvas which represents Christ wrapped in the 


shroud before entombment. 


6. Traditional Easter dishes are koulitch, a kind of brioche and paskha, a 
sweet, aromatic, white cheese. 
1. Akathistos, a long, poetical, composition so called because sung standing. 
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the dead, by his death he has conquered death, and given life to 
those who are in the tomb.”’ 8 


Devotion to the memory of the dead is an outstanding feature 
of Ukrainian piety as revealed in this letter. It taxes the clergy 
severely. A special intercessory service at the cemetery lasted from 
morning until 7 p.m. on three successive days. The feast of. the 
parish patron attracted crowds. “After the office the clergy, choir 
and some guests dined with me. We fed 120 and had place for all.” 
“* Thus the summer went by, taken up with ceremonies and repairs. 
Two days before Assumption the new ikons for the cathedral 
arrived from Odessa, thirty-one in all, with another dozen to come.” 
Metropolitan Seraphim blessed a new church at Durupinsk built to 
replace the building destroyed by the Germans. The government 
gave a country-house near the river. It was transformed into a 
church by adding a cupola, a bell-tower and a sanctuary. The result 
was an elegant structure. 


“* The consecration was carried out with great solemnity. Some 
time later we went out there on a family picnic. We happened 
on a voluntary working Saturday. A garage and shed was in 
process of construction. Young and old, men and women, from 
the country were working there for the glory of God. As they 
worked they sang, to a tune of their own, Our Father. At the 
beginning and end of every phrase they repeat the words Our 
Father : 

Our Father, who art in heaven, Our Father. 

Our Father, hallowed be thy name, Our Father, 
and so on. A consoling sight. Holy Russia builds and beautifies 
her churches.” 


American Protestant personalities visiting Russia in March of 
this year noted that while church and state are separate, in theory, 
the limited freedom of worship now permitted is purchased at the 
price of complete episcopal subservience to Soviet policy, domestic 
and foreign. It is true that the bishops regulate internal church 
affairs and the few churches still in use are crowded by elderly 
folk and mostly women. Eight seminaries now functioning are full 
to capacity. But no religious education is permitted at school or in 
public. The only religious publications are liturgical texts. The 
church plays no part in the social or intellectual life of the nation. 
It has no voice except when summoned to support a Soviet ial 


8. Symbolism of epitaphios noted above. 
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offensive. Science is enthroned in school and university. Persecution 
is no longer favoured. A more subtle method of eliminating religion 
is now in action. The statement of the American Protestant delega- 
tion issued by the Ecumenical Press Service, may be read in Istina 
No. 1, 1956. 


Communist or Christian? 


The tragic eclipse of the Church in China today after three 
centuries of devoted missionary efforts by Europeans prompts the 
enquiry: Why have the Communists succeeded where the Christian 
preaching failed? A Chinese Oratorian, Fr. Francis Houang, 
touched on an aspect of the problem in his address to the Conference 
of French Catholic intellectuals of November 1955. (Text: Istina, 
1, 1956.) The conference was devoted to the theme: The Church 
Speaks Every Human Language. Fr. Houang’s subject was the 
universality of Christianity viewed from an unusual angle. 

Nineteenth century missionaries, influenced by the optimistic 
spirit of their age, confused universality with uniformity and that 
the uniformity of the European pattern of church life. “‘ The 
Christian west conceived of the Catholic Church as a moving train 
in which the white Christian races had the sleeping cars, dining 
cars, the first and second class carriages, leaving to the coloured 
races the third class and sometimes even the cattle wagons.” Fr. 
Houang suggests the rose window as a more appropriate symbol 
with Christ at the centre and each petal as the symbol of a 
particular language, outlook, culture, or people. 

What appeared to be insuperable obstacles, linguistic and 
phonetic, in the way of presenting Christianity in their own Chinese 
language to the educated classes cowed the most determined 
missionaries working in China. In general they turned to the con- 
version of the unlettered classes. “Thus during the nineteenth 
century the missionaries were satisfied with preserving the Christian 
faith free from all taint of native Chinese thought and they imposed 
upon their Chinese converts a Christianity dissociated from native 
Chinese culture, exotic because not rooted in the soil, and nourished 
from without.” Instead of presenting Christianity in terms of the 
rich, intellectual heritage of the Chinese peoples, the western mis- 
sionaries esteemed at less than its value, and finally came to reject, 
Chinese culture as a factor to be considered in preaching the Gospel. 
Convinced of the superiority of western ways they failed to integrate 
into the Christian ethics those elements of Chinese thought and 
custom which could be usefully absorbed. They magnified the 
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language problem out of all proportion as latter-day developments 
show. Today progressive Chinese scholars have themselves success- 
fully adapted their language to the more difficult task of rendering 
scientific and technical knowledge in spite of resistance from the 
traditionalists. The essential weakness of the Chinese mission was 
its failure to acclimatise the Church in China. 


“Tf at this moment China is adopting a western way of life that 
owes nothing to Christian inspiration is it not because the (Com- 
munist) leaders have proved themselves capable of assimilating 
the anti-Christian (Marxist) ideology of the west whereas the 
nineteenth century missionaries prevented the Chinese from giving 
free expression to their native genius in terms of Christianity 
which also came to them from the West? . . . As a consequence 
the Church has been rejected in the present expansionist phase 
in China.” 

Fr. Houang notes the changed outlook in missionary circles 
today. Benedict XV, Pius XI and Pius XII have urged missionaries 
to study, appreciate and foster whatever expresses the particular 
genius of each nation. These admonitions have encouraged 
eminent Chinese scholars, Dom Celestin Lou, Mgr. Yupin, Dr. T. 
Wu, to interpret the Christian message, adapting it to the outlook 
and ancient cultural traditions of China. ““China can show a moral 
soundness and religious vigour which we seek in vain among 
other ancient peoples. She has never deified vice; she has never 
encouraged immorality. If this is the secret of her long life it is also 
the proof that she only awaits the light of Christ to advance further 
and be elevated to a supernatural level.” Mgr. Yupin. Anima 
Sinensis naturaliter Christiana. 

What the future holds for China is obscure. Chinese Christians 
must rethink the Christian position in terms intelligible to their 
country men. After the catacombs, what? “Up to the present time 
Chinese Christians have suffered from a twofold inferiority complex, 
vis-a-vis their co-religionists in the west and their Chinese com- 
patriots. It is only when they have shaken off this complex that 
they will regard themselve as equal to Catholics of the white races 
and feel themselves responsible not only for the future of their own 
country but for that of the universal Church. . . . Then they will 
realise that their vocation is to perfect the rose-window of the 
Church by the burgeoning and blossoming of the Chinese petal.” 

PATRICK J. BROPHY. 
Saint Patrick's College, Carlow. 


Chronicle 


TELEVISION 


HIS third report was to have dealt with Monsignor John 
Dougherty’s Sunday morning telecasts, which are to my mind 
the best of all television programmes. They have dignity (rarest 
of all TV qualities); they are models of interest-sustaining and they 
leave you with a deeper knowledge and appreciation of the Faith. 

Unfortunately various pressures prevented the necessary excava- 
tion of facts and figures, so that a full report will have to wait for 
another time. 

But there is almost nothing else left to talk about. The quizzes, 
comedy series, and panel shows are all running their allotted ruts 
of mediocrity, and there is nothing to get excited about at all. 

Since the last two reports could hardly be called constructive, it — 
might be well, for a change to touch on the things that television 
does best. They are obvious and easy to name: news coverage and 
documentaries—in which America leaves everybody else standing. 

All the major television corporations are hunting around for 
novelty in the presentation of the news. They want to get away 
from the man sitting at a desk reading bulletins. It seems to me that 
they do very well even as it is. 

Most of the fifteen-minute newscasts introduce two or three 
interesting, on-the-spot films of current events. A Moscow corres- 
pondent sends short reels nightiy from that city, glimpses of the 
crowd at a ball game, children in the parks, workers in the subway 
rush hour and such. The Moscow children are strikingly like their 
New York contemporaries. 

However, it is in the coverage of big news events that television 
has the greater and more obvious advantages. It was for example, 
able to bring the bewilderment and drama of the Andrea Doria 
sinking literally home to us. Its effectiveness in this field was perhaps 
most demonstrably proved two years ago when the Senate hearing 
of the controversy between Senator McCarthy’s investigation 
committee and the army authorities at Fort Monworth was tele- 
vised in its entirety. Prescinding altogether from the controversial 
aspects of the case the fact is that the press, by simple reason of the 
weight and complexity of the material had to be selective, and to 
that degree distorted, while the cameras did not miss a thing. 
Whatever your standpoint, and even if you have none, the contrast 
between the newspaper reports and what you had seen was striking. 
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Come to think of it, what it proved was less obviously television’s 
strength, than the newspapers’ weakness. 

Something of the same “‘get all the facts” effect is produced on 
programmes like “Press Conference” and ‘‘Meet the Press.”’ Here 
public figures, like politicians or heads of state or city bodies are 
grilled by a panel of reporters from all the leading newspapers, 
representing all shades of opinion. This is television playing on its 
own home ground, and viewing it is an entirely different experience 
from say, hearing a similar programme on radio. There is so much 
extra—the gleam in a news shark’s eye, the nervous fidgeting, the 
beginnings of perspiration. Facing the press under television lights 
really tires a man, and it makes for reporting par excellence. 

There are about five regularly running documentary programmes. 
Three illustrate police methods, one the work of the Legal Aid 
Society, and the fifth dramatizes exceptional exploits of living 
newspaper reporters. Nobody can touch the Americans when it 
comes to documentaries. If you can recall the film ““Naked City”— 
about a murder investigation by the New York police with a heavy 
human interest balance, you get an idea of what these programmes 
are like. In the pursuit of odds and ends, the routine questionings, 
the descents upon unprepared homes, the uncovering of shards and 
scraps of the human debacle, they manage to adumbrate a sense of 
the better side of American living, in a way that has a ring of truth 
and soundness, and profound humanness. It is as lovably different 
from the capital lettered “American Way of Life’ as can be 
imagined. 

The peculiar suitability of television to the intimate and factual 
prompts to a wondering why it is not more exploited. There is 
nothing that I know of in TV to correspond to the instructional 
programmes that the B.B.C. does so well, even on radio—the talks 
by experts on gardening, housecrafts, farming, first aid, and scores 
of useful arts and crafts. They could be done so immensely better 
on television. I am prepared to bet that money has quite a bit to do 


with the reason why they are not. 
THOMAS TIMMONS 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Pius Laudat Gregorium 
The Pope (Saint Gregory VII) treated ecclesiastical traditions 
with particular care. But he also wrote the memorable words: 
**Dominus . . . non dixit: Ego sum consuetudo, sed—veritas.” “‘The 
Lord did not say: J am custom, but—truth.”—ptus xu, 11-7-1954, 


Documents 


The following statement was issued by the Hierarchy at 
the conclusion of the Irish National Synod held at Saint 
Patrick’s College, Maynooth, 7-15 August 1956. 


Mi Y the authority of Our Holy Father the Pope and under the 
Presidency of the Papal Legate, His Eminence Cardinal 
D’Alton, the Irish Hierarchy, in association with represen- 

tatives of the diocesan and religious clergy, has been holding at 
Maynooth a Plenary Council of the Irish Church. Humbly invoking 
the Holy Spirit to guide our deliberations and under the patronage 
of Our Lady, Seat of Wisdom, and of St. Patrick, Apostle of Ireland, 
we have been reviewing church legislation in this country in the 
light of changed circumstances since the last Plenary Council was 
held in 1927. Our decrees will ve submitted to the Holy See for 
examination and approval. In due course they will be promulgated 
and attention will be directed to any modification they make in 
ecclesiatical law in Ireland. 

“The holding of the Plenary Council has entailed a survey of 
the conditions of religion in Ireland today. We feel that it is proper 
to record on this occasion our profound sense of gratitude to God 
for the continuance of His abundant graces and favours and our 
appreciation of the manner in which our people are co-operating 
with them. . : 

“Tt is our privilege to serve a community whose love of God, 
loyalty to His Church and devotion to its head, the Vicar of Christ, 
are worthy of the highest praise. High standards of morality and of 
fidelity to religious duties, cordial relations between clergy and 
laity, sanctity of family life—these traditional features of Irish 
Catholicism are as manifest now as they have ever been. 

“In addition there are many evidences of progress towards fuller 
Christian living. Our country is deeply conscious of its duty to God 
and to religion. We have witnessed a wonderful expansion of 
missionary effort in Ireland at a time when religion is being repressed 
or cruelly persecuted in so many parts of the world. Communistic 
and anti-religious influences, once they have been recognised as 
such, have gained little support here; indeed the reaction to them 
has chiefly been a more active participation by the laity in the 
Church’s apostolate and a wider interest in her teaching. 

“We have had an impressive demonstration of the faith and 
piety inspiring these developments in the unprecedented attendances 
at the Holy Week ceremonies this year. 
“There are, however, matters about which grave concern must 
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exist. The extent of emigration from Ireland, with so many associated 
evils in the social and economic fields, is the most obvious cause of 
anxiety. We appeal to all our people to cultivate a greater sense of 
personal responsibility in this connection and as a help towards the 
solution of this and many other persistent difficulties to strive to 
develop more fully such virtues as industry, prudence and thrift 
which have always been so highly commended in Catholic teaching. 

“So long as emigration continues we are bound to use every 
means to safeguard the religious life of those who leave our country 
and to secure that they shall not merely preserve the faith in them- 
selves, but become, by God’s grace, the means of communicating it 
to others. Special measures have been taken to this end in recent 
years and the prayers and active assistance of all the faithful are 
asked in this most important field of the lay apostolate. 

“Through the development of modern means of communication 
our people at home as well as abroad are today in more direct and 
frequent contact with influences hostile to the faith than they have 
been in former times. Our defence must largely be found in a sound 
Christian education. Important progress has been made in the 
essential matter of religious instruction. The Christian formation of 
mind and character is, however, a larger undertaking than formal 
instruction and requires, in addition, the inestimable help of good 
example, encouragement and correction. Everyone, particularly the 
heads of families, can make a contribution here. 

“On the occasion of the Plenary Council it is opportune to remind 
our people that the cultivation of ideals of what is good and worthy 
of effort is a most important factor in progress and an essential 
condition for securing the observance of good laws. We appeal to all 
to co-operate with the purpose of our Council by doing all they can 
towards the fuller realisation of the kingdom of God among us. 

“On this solemn occasion we implore Almighty God to confer 
His abundant blessings on our clergy and people and to preserve 
in peace and well-being our country and its rulers.” 


Address of His Holiness Pope Pius XII to Railway Workers 
of Rome—26 June 1955 


‘TILL vivid in Our mind is the memory of a great day, whose 

a J significance will become ever clearer in the eyes not only of 
advocates of Christianity, but also of her enemies. 

On the first of May of this year, when We beheld 150,000 workers, 

men and women, in St. Peter’s Square, all eager to reaffirm their 
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belief in Jesus Christ and their complete trust in the Church, the 
thought came to Us that surely something new was in the air, 
something clear and palpable for all that group. Indeed, something 
had happened. The word of those who more than any others 
needed defence—both juridically and socially—until they gained 
greater awareness of their dignity as men and saw many of their 
rights gradually come to be recognised, was none the less the . 
victim of a cunning and divisive activity on the part of men eager 
to deceive the worker with false promises, pledged to draw them 
away from the practice of their faith, even to destroy that faith. 

Today, there are not lacking signs of a constantly improving 
state of affairs; this, though it does not justify a slowing down of 
effort, and still less a ceasing to strive, does however feed the hope 
that better times are in store for the working classes. Hence, as We 
celebrated Mass this morning, while reading in the Gospel how 
the people crowded around (turbae irruerent) Christ to hear the 
word of God (cf. Luc. 5, 1), Our confidence grew stronger that 
such a scene symbolised the times which are coming, and that the 
day should not long be delayed when, error overcome and the 
clearly defined Christian solution of the Social problem revealed 
in its fulness, it will be possible to inaugurate a true return of the 
ranks of labour to Christ Jesus, the only Master and Saviour. 

Precisely at this dawning of a trembling yet promising expec- 
tation, and of renewed fervour, a Chapel is being dedicated at the 
Central Station; it was to be desired that Jesus, living and truly 
present. in the Eucharist, should not only watch in person over 
your cares and sorrows, your hopes and joys, but should be near 
each of you in your work, to render you instruments of salvation 
and holiness. 

Affectionately do We welcome you, beloved railwaymen of 
Rome, to whose alert intelligence and spirit of generous sacrifice 
is entrusted the adequate functioning of one of the most important 
public services. 

How grand, truly, is your world of labour, in the “Servizio 
Movimento,” from the station master down to the manual worker, the 
switcher; in the “‘personale viaggiante,” from the trainmaster to 
the controller, the conductor, the brakemen; in the “reparto 
trazione,” from the machinists to the firemen and other workers 
assigned to the overhaul and repair of locomotives and coaches; 
in the “Servizio I.E.S.’’, from the chief-technicians to the electricians 
responsible .for the. upkeep of the. -the sub-stations and tele- 
graph and. telephone. offices. 
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Though it would be difficult to say what technical preparation, 
what sense of duty and readiness are demanded of each one of you, 
one can easily imagine the harm that would result through the 
carelessness of a single one of those charged with the great and 
small responsibilities of the sensitive and complex service of the 
railway. 

Probably the thought of this never occurs to the travellers who 
arrive in haste at the station, and board the trains, full of confidence 
and security. 

But what would happen, if the schedules were not kept, if the 
locomotives and coaches were not in order, if the signals were 
broken, and the switches did not function, if telegraph and telephone 
lines were down, to say nothing of the discontent of the passengers, 
of their varied and even contrary needs and desires, if the “‘personale — 
viaggiante” did not perform its office with the necessary attention 
and courtesy? 

Such inconveniences do not seem to occur in your service. 
Witness to this among others is the number of pilgrims who come 
to Rome and find every possible help and consideration from the 
employees of the various departments. May We be allowed to believe, 
dear sons, that you are particularly ready and attentive, seeing in 
every traveller a brother in Christ, and a member of the great human 
family. 

Thus also your faith, your visible and filial devotion to the Vicar 
of Christ are among those signs—which We mentioned at the 
beginning—which presage a life more tranquil in God’s peace and 
brotherly love among men. : 

Still, if—at the sight of your great group—We joyfully greet 
this renewal of the Christian working world, that does not lessen 
Our solicitude. For the Christian life of one nation is part of the 
Mystical Body of Christ, and wherever the enemy moves to the 
attack, he strikes the whole Body. This awareness of the common 
danger for Christian Italy should strengthen your determination to 
co-operate with all men of good will in combating the spirit of 
disunion and hatred among sections of the Italian people. 

Certainly no group may abuse this readiness and good will on 
your part. No true Christian can find fault if you unite in strong 
organisations to defend your rights—while remaining aware of your 
duties—and to arrive at an improvement in your conditions of life. 
On the contrary, precisely because the harmonious action of all 
groups in the State is a Christian duty, no individual citizen ought 
to become a victim of the arbitrary act or tyranny of others. You 
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are therefore acting fully in conformity with the Church’s social 
teaching when, by all means morally permissable, you vindicate 
your just rights. - 

We said—by all means morally permissable. It is unnecessary to 
remind you that acts of violence, which damage the liberty and the 
goods of others, are not even contemplated by true Christians. 
When, therefore, they use the power of their organisations to win 
recognition for their rights, it is essential that, in the first place, 
they use the means suitable for the negotiation of a peaceful settle- 
ment. Then, in particular, there must be taken into consideration 
whether the results being aimed at are in reasonable proportion 
to the damage which would result from the use of force. That adds 
special weight to the responsibility of a class of workers such as 
yours, Christian railwaymen, because your work—as We have 
said—has a vital part to play in the economy of the whole nation. 

There is yet another danger. Even you—as so many of your 
separated workers—might restrict your attention, your anxieties, 
your subsequent contract, to the problems of material life. There 
is in you another life-—God’s own life, infused into- your soul on 
the day of your baptism. To lose this life, to neglect it, not to be 
engaged in preserving the state of sanctifying grace, and to be 
satisfied with the thought, for example, that one is always faithful 
to Christian political principles, would be inadequate and could 
lead to a dangerous state of illusion. The truth is that you ought 
before all else to be in your deepest convictions true Christians; 
attachment to Christian political principles is then a natural con- 
sequence which comes almost automatically. But some do not 
hesitate to believe and say that it is impossible—nay, that men 
ought not—to think of the soul so long as they have not suitably 
provided for the material needs of the body. 

Are We, perhaps, to take this as the meaning of the eternal 
words of Jesus Christ: “What doth it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and suffer the loss of his soul?’ (Mark 8:36). This 
saying inspired and sustained the martyrs of the Church in its 
infancy, and the same teaching is still being given—by their shining 
example—by the confessors of the Faith in those lands where men 
would wish to destroy God, and, this being impossible, where they 
torture the bodies of those who remain faithful to Him. 

Material life-—yes. But Jesus Christ, when teaching us to pray, 
made us ask for our daily bread after having asked that the will of 
the Heavenly Father may be done (Matt. 6:10-11). On the other 
hand, He Himself has undertaken to give the other things in 
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abundance to all those who seek first the kingdom of God and its 
justice (Matt. 6:33). 

We entreat you, beloved children, protect yourselves against the 
poisonous leaven of the modern pharisees: social action, yes, and 
in due season, with the fullest possible union and determination; 
but not action based on hatred, or that which, caring only for the 
material life, ignores or denies what is more excellent, the worth 
of the soul. It is of the utmost importance to the Church, for 
instance, to see the settlement of the social problem, but certainly 
not in such a manner that, at the same time, souls go to their ruin. 

A final word, beloved children, before I bless you and let you 
go. 
It is certainly a good thing to rejoice at the advantage already 
gained, and it is reasonable to consider, as one takes pleasure in it, 
that it is a substantial victory; all the more so that, in the winning 
of it, you have not wished evil to anyone, and are striving to con- 
tribute to the good of all. But it is also true that no one, who, 
having put his hand to the plough, looks back, is fit for the kingdom 
of heaven (cf. Luke 9:62). Reflect, dear children, on how many are 
still outside your ranks. You are certainly here in large numbers; 
others, prevented by service have had to be content to be present 
in spirit. But there are, too, those who, though able, were unwilling 
to come. Deceived by a malicious propaganda, they still believe— 
and how mistaken they are!—that the Church which loves them so 
tenderly, wishes to obstruct them in their progress to a just improve- 
ment of their lot, and they fear to approach Her, they fear to leave 
him, who on the contrary cannot truly wish their good if he destroys 
in them-peace with God, if he turns love into hatred, and action, at 
once appropriate and just, for the defence of one’s own rights into 
a bitter struggle. 

To these separated brethren speak with the strength of your 
conviction and of your example. Tell them that separation from 
Jesus Christ means only uneasiness and sadness, even though there 
may be material goods in plenty. Give them courage: Jesus Christ, 
Who worked miracles so that the crowds which followed Him 
should not remain without their necessary sustenance, does not 
wish them to go in want of bread. 

Thus may the grace of God and the good will of you all, and of 
the other Christian workers scattered over all Italy, hasten the 
coming of the day in which Jesus Christ will ‘in 
anda ‘in- the: 
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“Address of His Holiness Pope Pius XII to the Farm Owners ¥ : 
Italy—18 May 1955 


OU, dear children, have come here to Rome, representing 

farm-owners of all parts of Italy, to ratify in union, your 

proposal to carry into effect the Christian ideal of your noble 
occupation. Three times already We have been able to address you, 
to give you Our encouragement and blessing. Today We receive 
you with the keenest pleasure, and looking upon this large repre- 
sentative group, think also of all those who were unable to 
accompany you,—some two and a half million agricultural workers 
whom your National Federation unites in more than 10,000 sections. 
To all We send Our greetings, and We recall with a Father’s 
gratitude the immense accumulation of toil, enterprise and day to 
day courage midst difficulties of every kind, which makes of your 
class one of the most substantial social and moral supports of the 
nation. 

The number of members of your Federation would be enough 
by itself, to show its importance, and to mark it out as the most 
influential professional organisation in this field. Being responsible 
for more than 60 per cent of the nation’s agricultural produce, 
how can it fail to exercise a profound influence on the economic 
life of the country? We are, on that account, pleased to offer you 
Our congratulations, all the more so since your work harmonises 
with the putting into practice of the principles of Catholic social 
doctrine. These are the principles which respond most completely 
to human life both in its natural and its supernatural aspects, and 
lead to the search for a solution of the problems to which the rapid 
development of economics and the general conditions of human 
society ceaselessly give rise. In such a way, with the strength born 
of daily endurance, you contribute—within the rule of, and in 
respect for, the established customs,—to the building of a world 
less harsh, less saturated with materialism, less a slave to the 
constant seeking of mere personal advantage. 

You know well that this. ideal is difficult to put into practice, 
and that the. path to be followed will yet be long and sometimes 
painful. But it is sufficient to cast a glance at the road already 
traversed from. the birth of your. Federation in 1944 until. today, 
to find very many reasons for encouragement. If, before. all. else, 
the continuous. increase in. its. membership is especially. striking, 
still more remarkable is the. progressive extension of its. organisation 
and its.activities.. It-answered, then,.a true-need, and. having grasped 
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the true desire of the farmer, it did not fall short of its promises. 
Perhaps one of the more outstanding services which it has rendered 
its members, has been to make them fully aware of the part that 
concerns them in the economic life of the nation: it has invited 
them to free themselves from a “local loyalty” sometimes rather 
tenacious, and easily understandable in the worker on the land, 
strongly attached to his own earth, and who is not easily led to lift 
his gaze to wider horizons. 

For a social group as considerable as yours, and engaged in so 
fundamental a sphere of production, it is essential to keep in touch 
with the fluctuation of opinion and with the main stream of ideas 
which are directing the development of the country, and to exercise 
a useful influence on them,—not with the sole object of drawing 
particular advantage therefrom, but for the general good itself. 
Indeed, it is not enough to have just principles, or to apply them 
to the limited circle of one’s personal life; on the contrary, it is 
necessary to spread them with one’s environment, to make them 
also of advantage to others, and to show clearly the worth and the 
strength of the national interest. Your organisation, by giving 
strength to the sense of solidarity among farmer-proprietors, 
brings to their activity an increased efficiency and a breath that the 
lofty virtues of their familiar traditions and their attachment to 
their native soil justify. : 

While today, some are ever more fearful, even to excess, of 
personal risk, and look for security even at the cost of independence, 
you remain faithful to your vocation, which, in a special way, is 
and will be at all times exposed to risk, but that, precisely because 
it is the model (at present insufficiently recognised) of human effort, 
an effort which always gives to the life of nations the guarantee of 
continuance and fruitfulness. 

Doubtless it is not Our office to publish in detail all the positive 
results achieved through the work of the Federation over almost a 
decade; nevertheless We take pleasure in mentioning at least some 
points of special significance: i.e. in the field of contracts, in the 
matter of tax reduction, in the social benefit with the extension to 
the Farmer Proprietors of insurance against illness and, with the 
proposed law, against disability and an old age, and in the technical 
and economic sphere, in the action undertaken for the stabilisation 
and protection of produce in times of emergency. 

But rightly were you unwilling to limit your activity to purely 
economic matters, for the basic problem of the farm-family has 
constantly come up for your consideration. In Our discourse to the 
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Confederation on 22 February 1952 We said: “Take care . . . to 
win over rural youth. Show an affectionate interest in these young 
people; form them and by special training ready them for their 
duties as farmers; lead them to a broader and deeper spiritual and 
social outlook” (Discorsi_e Radiomessaggi, Vol. XIII, p. 482). 
With filial loyalty you listened to those counsels, and now you can 
direct young farmers towards courses of professional and syndical 
training which will equip them to fulfil competently later on their 
noble task, sure of being equal to their social responsibilities. But 
within the farm-family woman always has, in addition to her role 
of wife and mother, a part more or less important in the work itself. 
A farmers’ union should note this, and strive to get rural women to 
take part in the life of the union. You can already view with satis- 
faction the fruit of your efforts concerning this point. 

Thus the family basis of your “economy” will enable you to 
overcome the great temptation of our time, to which so many yield. 
that of confusing a higher living standard and constantly increasing 
productivity with the desire of prosperity. For even in the economic 
field the family stands for what is lasting, for what assures the 
continuance of future generations. Mere abundance of goods at 
low prices, the mere lightening and lessening of the strain of work 
are doubtful benefits, as they do not remove anxiety for the future; 
rather they increase it, in as much as they arouse inordinate desires, 
and never satisfy man. 

Attention should also be called to the Institutes founded by the 
Confederation for the professional training of farmers, to help the 
formation and development of small estates, to help the farmer in 
carrying out the points provided for by law. Finally, as many 
families of farm-workers have recently entered, or soon will enter 
into, possession of a bit of land through the land reform, it has 
seemed necessary to give them a moral and technical support 
which will ease their period of transition; consequently a national 
Federation of small-property owners has been instituted which, 
among other things, promotes the development of co-operatives, a 
powerful instrument for the preservation and progress of the new 
rural communities. The field of agrarian economy, thus broadened, 
will then help, together with the other measures, to strengthen the 
internal commerce of the nation and therefore to provide industrial 
production with a support, the security of which is unsurpassed 
and the necessity of which is becoming ever more clear. 

We wish that this review, although rapid and incomplete, of the 
multiple activities of the National Confederation of Farmers may 
be for you an encouragement and a promise. An encouragement, 
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because in a short time you have obtained results which show a 
serious spirit of collaboration, a common determination to better 
substantially the living conditions of the farmer. Is it not consoling 
for each of you to know that you are not alone in making this effort 
but are part of a vast, solid, well-directed organisation, animated 
with a dynamism that has given proof of its efficiency? 

What a motive for trust in the future! What happy anticipation 
accompanies you on your journey! If you remain faithful to your 
principles, your activities will in the course of time take on an even 
wider scope; new opportunities will be offered you to increase 
assistance through unions, to multiply the occasions for each of you 
to contribute to the good of all, to revivify the active love of the 
neighbour, Christian charity, which brings warmth and life 
everywhere. 

The Lord will not fail to help you, to inspire you with the courage 
and the perseverance which overcomes every obstacle. In prosperity 
as well as in adversity preserve always a vivid sense of gratitude to 
God. Is He not the Author of every good, the Dispenser of the 
most humble earthly realities, without which man could not live, 
as well as of the most sublime gifts of soul and heart? In such wise, 
even if dedicated to labours not adorned by external splendour, 
your personal, family and social life will be elevated to the dignity 
that supasses all others, the dignity of children of the Heavenly 
Father, to Whom you can and should entrust yourselves without 
reserve. 

May Divine Providence guide you and pour His favours upon 
you, upon your families and all those dear to you. As a pledge of 
these graces and as a testimony of Our paternal affection, We impart 
to you from the depths of Our heart Our Apostolic Blessing. 


(Translation by the Vatican Press Office) 


Penal Relics 


_It is praiseworthy, no doubt, to devote attention to the preser- 
vation of our ancient monuments . . . we are all proud of the saints 
and scholars and heroes of the golden age of Ireland’s history . 
but it seems rather a pathetic oversight that the relics of the centuries 
when our faith was. in. danger : should be entirely neglected. — iss) 


|—FATHER LAURENCE MURRAY 


New Books 


Introduction to Theology. Theology 
Library. Vol. I. By a group of 
theologians under the editorship 
of A. M. Henry, O.P. Translated by 
William Storey. Cork: Mercier 


Press. 1955. 


Tuis is the first volume of a projected 
six-volume English translation of the 
well-known Initiation Theologique, 
brought out a few years ago by a 
distinguished group of French theolo- 
gians. Clearly, the English editors 
have had difficulty in rendering the 
title of the original. In the end they 
have settled for the general description 
“Theology Library,” with a first 
volume entitled ‘Introduction to 
Theology.” One might cavil at 
“Theology Library” as a somewhat 
grandiose title for a series that is 
neither a collection of theological 
classics nor the ““monumental theolo- 
gical synthesis’’ of which the foreword 
to the English edition too lightly 
speaks. What is more important, 
however, is that the name “Introduc- 
tion to Theology”’ may not give quite 
a true impression of the level of 
theological thought at which some of 
the essays in this first volume are 
written. “Initiation” was certainly the 
mot juste, and the English editors 
have one’s sympathy in their task of 
conveying in an English title the 
peculiar character of a work so 
named by its French authors. These 
aimed not merely at providing the 
reader with some preliminary guidance 
as to how to undertake the study of 
theology for himself, but at giving him 
as full a share as possible in that 
understanding of revealed truth to 
which systematic theology leads. The 
result is a work of popularisation, 
certainly, but of the kind which the 
French call haute vulgarisation, with 


the emphasis not on simplification, 


but on presenting in some depth in 
the idiom of the non-specialist a 


particular department of knowledge. 
That is not to say that there has 
not been a considerable process of 
simplification. Obviously, where so 
much is compressed into six rather 
small volumes, very often: only the 
salient points of a question can be 
touched on. The chapter on Canon 
Law and on the Fathers and Doctors 
of the Church strike one as particularly 
brief, though a reading of them reveals 
a remarkable amount of information 
skilfully and accurately summarized— 
in fact Father Camelot’s twenty odd 
pages on the Fathers are a miracle of 
wise selection, compression and em- 
phasis. One would still regard the 
space allotted to these two subjects 
as disproportionately small, however, 
were it not that the editor was con- 
cerned with them only as necessary 
background for an understanding of 
the development and preservation of 
the truths of faith, and had in mind 
chiefly the layman, whose contact 
with the Code of Canon Law and the 
writings of the Fathers is likely to be 
slender. The Liturgy and Christian 
Art, on the other hand are treated at 
a length commensurate with their part 
in the religious life of the Catholic 
community and with their potential 
value as sources of spiritual growth 
for the layman who takes his faith 
seriously. The two chapters devoted 
to these subjects are full of interest, 
and will be read with profit not merely 
by laymen, but also by priests, whose 
knowledge of these departments is not 
always on a par with their proficiency 
in other branches of sacred knowledge. 
In addition to the subjects already 
mentioned, there are chapters on the 
Sources of the Christian Faith, 
Introduction to Holy Scripture, The 
Creeds, Tradition in the Oriental 
Churches, The Ecumenical Councils, 
and Theology: the Science of Faith— 
altogether a comprehensive survey of 
the approaches to theological wisdom. 
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Only the first two chapters of this list 
are likely to cause difficulty. Their 
treatment of Sacred Scripture and 
Tradition is, one feels, somewhat 
advanced for the reader making his 
first acquaintance with the none-too- 
easy subject of the Sources of Revela- 
tion and their relationship to the 
Church’s magisterium. He will scarcely 
come away with very clear ideas on 
the meaning of Divine Tradition. 
This could have been remedied by a 
more elementary exposition, with 
special attention to the different 
senses in which the word “tradition” 
is used. This would have enabled the 
reader to benefit properly from the 
excellent discussion based on the idea 
of Tradition as the gradually unfolding 
consciousness of the Church. As things 
are, the use of this metaphor, while 
giving some valuable insight, leads to 
vagueness. Also making for confusion 
is the fact that the authors of the two 
essays do not take the word “Tradi- 
tion” in the same sense: Father Liégé 
understands by it the entire Christian 
message, transmitted both by Scripture 
and by authoritative preaching (pp. 
10f.), while Father Dubarle takes it in 
the narrower sense of revelation as 
transmitted by preaching alone (p. 64). 
This is sure to be disconcerting for the 
lay reader. The priest, on the other 
hand, will scarcely find himself at a 
loss to reconcile these two legitimate 
senses of the word “Tradition,” and 
will come away with deepened know- 
ledge and renewed interest. 

All in all, this is a book which can 
be unreservedly recommended to 
priests. One would also like to see it 
in the hands of educated Catholic 
laymen, though they must be pre- 
pared to contend with difficulties here 
and there throughout the work. To 
qualify one’s recommendation in these 
terms is of course to pay a high tribute 
to the: merits of the book, since it 
shows that the authors have not 
adopted the policy of putting difficul- 
ties out of sight. The extra effort 


demanded of the reader will certainly 
be well rewarded. 

The translation by William Storey 
appears competently done. There are 
a number of misprints (chiefly in the 
bibliographies) which take from an 
otherwise well-produced and attrac- 
tively printed book. 

KEVIN McNAMARA 
Maynooth 


Doctrinal Instruction of Religious 
Sisters. Being the English version of 
Formation Doctrinale des _ Reli- 
gieuses translated by a Religious 
of the Sacred Heart. London: 
Blackfriars Publications. Pp. 192. 
Price 13/6. 

A SERIES of volumes of which this is 

the sixth, dealing with every aspect of 

Religious Life in the world of today, 

makes an important contribution to 

modern spiritual literature. It is the 
result of a number of conferences in 

Paris convened for the assistance of 

Religious. If the other volumes in the 

series are as eminently sane as the 

present one, I should heartily recom- 
mend them also to every convent 
library. 

In this volume the central questions 
deal with the degree and condition of 
theological studies in women’s re- 
ligious life, a problem at present of 
absorbing interest to the Holy Father. 
It is his expressed wish that nuns 
acquire a more advanced doctrinal 
training than they received in former 
times. This, in view of the contem- 
porary phenomenon felicitously styled 
“the promotion of women.”’ Pére Plé, 
O.P. who writes the foreword makes 
an arresting statement right at the 
beginning where he alludes to a 
“development which is turning woman, 
before our eyes, into an adult being 
with an active role in professional, 
social and even political life.’”” No 
doubt he has in mind the compara- 
tively sheltered life of young girls 
which obtained in France. up to fairly 
recent times. In consequence of this 
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new stature, the question poses itself 
concerning doctrinal training 
particularly of teaching Religious; the 
necessity of i initiating nuns into a more 
scientific theology is carefully con- 
sidered. 

The problem is set and solutions 
tentatively offered by four Dominican 
friars, two Jesuits and a Carmelite 
father. Two essays contributed by 

uns: “Courses for the teaching of 
women,”’ by a Religious of the Sacred 
Heart, and ‘‘The Place of Study in a 
Woman’s_ Religious Life,” by a 
Dominican sister, show an uncommon 
grasp of the subject and a striking 
mental balance. 

It is ultimately concluded that the 
doctrinal instruction of nuns should 
best be accomplished by 1, Teachers’ 
Training Schools of Sacred Doctrine; 
2, Correspondence Courses; 3, Sum- 
mer Courses. 

Special emphasis is laid on the 
importance of the convent library, and 
the abolishing therefrom of all sub- 
doctrinal literature, especially that 
type devoted to private revelations. 
In the case of Contemplative nuns 
who are unable to attend external 
Doctrinal Courses, the existence of a 
good library is of paramount 
importance. 

“The book would be incomplete if 
it did not recognise the difficulties 
attached to this serious work. While 
admitting the necessity for sound and 
systematic doctrinal training, though 
the Dominican sister makes a brave 
attempt at arguing them away, all the 
exponents are aware of the obvious 
pitfalls. The gravest danger engendered 
by over-specialisation in this field 
would be undoubtedly the eventual 
sublimation of the intellectual to’ the 
prejudice of the spiritual. 

In the chase for certificates whether 
in secular or spiritual learning let us 
face the fact: “if the prey is more 
a ‘than the hunter, it devours 
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An Bheatha Phléisiirtha. An tAthair 
Fiachra, O.F.M.Cap. Baile Atha 
Cliath: Sdirséal agus Dill. 1955. 
172 Igh. 8/6. 

DomHuaN beag ann féin is ea an duine. 

Ta ann féin aige beatha an phlanda, 

beatha an ainmhi, agus mar bhuaic 

orthu beatha na hintleachta. Is ar an 
mbeatha phlanduil ionainn a thrach- 

tann an tAth. Fiachra anso, ach i 

dtosach bdire ni mér ddinn cuimh- 

neamh ar seo: “‘sa bheatha phlanduil 
is ni daonna an_ phlandulacht,” 

(Ich. 61) agus ni mar a chéile a him- 

eachtai ionainne agus sa dulra féin. 

Si an bheatha phlanduil is bun lena 

lan de chorraithe ar saoil de réir 

dealraimh ; an ealai, an taibhreamh, 

an gol is an gaire, an phriobhdaid . 

sin cuid des na habhair go dtrachtar 

orthu sa chur sios so ar an “‘mbeatha 

phlanduil,’ ‘tan bheatha phleéis- 
iurtha.”” Ta aiste chumair ghéar ar 
gach abhar a pléitear, cuid diobh 
nios fearr na a chéile. Bhios féin 
mi-shasta leis an aiste ar Gealtacht go 
speisialta. Téann an t-dar i muinin 
an raiteachais ghineardlta gan déthain 
fianaise go minic. “‘Scoilt intinne is 
truig le gach mire” adeir sé linn san 
alt seo. Ni réiteodh na dochtuiri leis 
sin. Go deimhin ta “‘scoilt intinne” 
mar ainm teicniciil ar aon tsaghas 
amhain mire (schizophrenia), agus is 
m6 cuis eile idir seachtrach agus 
inmheadnach a fhéadfadh a bheith le 
breoiteacht aigne (cf. Psychiatry Today 
le D. Stafford-Clark, c. 5; Penguin). 

Is deas an rud é gaois dr a fheiscint 
mar thobar eolais ag fealsamh, mar 
ata anso. Glacann an t-ddar leis le 
moran den eolas nua ar an aigne agus 
an fochubhais ata bailithe 6 aimsir 

Freud anuas. Caitheann sé dul i 

ngleic le tatail na bhfealsin nua go 

minic agus cuireann sé na cath orthu 
lena n-airm féin. Taspdineann sé, mar 
shampla, nach leighgach an 

“saor-ghra.” “Ni bhionn an rath ach 

mara mbionn an smacht”—sin prion- 

sabal atd fior sa riocht phlanduil, i 

riocht na n-ainmhi; nior chdéir a 
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bheith ag suil lena mhalairt i saol an 
duine 


Nil aon deacracht téarmaiochta ar 
an wudar—cé go bhfuil sé leath- 
scéalach anso agus ansud i dtaobh a 
théarmai. Ta an saothar go léir soiléir 
so-léite. Sampla maith de ghontacht 
agus de chruinneas na cainte is ea an 
sain-mhinii a beirtear ar an ndichas 
“prionsabal dirithe na beatha plan- 
dula san ainmhi” (Ich. 41). N’fheadar 
cioca ar son na Gaeilge né na feal- 
sunachta is m6 até an saothar le 
moladh. Ta an clé agus an ceangal 
go haoibhinn leis—ach gur bhuail 18 
dearmhaidi cl6 liom; sleamhnaithe is 
ea a bhfurmhér. 

PADRAIG 0 FIANNACHTA 
Haverfordwest 


Christian Asceticism and Modern Man. 
™ Translated from the French. Lon- 
® don: Blackfriars Publications. 1955. 
ff Pp. 262. Price 16/-. 

Tue reader of this book will be 
relieved—when he comes to page 260 
—to learn that at no time was it the 
intention of the writers or sponsors of 
this symposium to attempt to prove 
“that asceticism and the practice of it 
are undesirable or useless.’ Indeed, as 
if afraid that too much of a disturbing 
nature has already been suggested, 
Father Allegre, O.P. in his summary 
of the various articles in the book, 
takes the trouble to recall the three 
fundamental grounds on which the 
necessity of Christian asceticism is 
based. With the foreknowledge that 
this concession would be made the 
various authors were then free, it 
would seem, to call into question the 
whole common stock of ascetic devices 
practised in the Church over the cen- 
turies on the ground that were 
probably due to some mistaken 
intellectual and moral influences such 
as “pessimism and contempt for or 
mistrust of the flesh,” or else because 
they sprang from a “common ignor- 
ance of the impossibility of changing 
human nature as it is in the concrete.” 


(p. 258). What a shock it must be for 
us in our new post-war humanism to 
realise that Teresa of Avila, Francis 
de Sales, Margaret Mary Alacoque, 
and in our own day, the Little Flower 
and Madeleine Sophie Barat were 
such victims of spiritual obscurantism 
as to use the “old practices” to such a 
considerable and severe extent. 

The reader will be amused to learn 
how the traditional forms of Christian 
mortification grew up. “They were 
biological tendencies and so reviving 
the energies of the spirit which in the 
rather brutish conditions of rural 
civilisation were to some extent lan- 
guishing” (p. 259). Since our present 
civilisation is in no way brutish we 
can take it for granted that there are 
no exuberant manifestations of biolo- 
gical tendencies to be damped! At 
this point the writer seems to forget 
that the control of biological tenden- 
cies is far from being the sole raison 
d’etre of Christian mortification. 

It is a dangerous thing to attempt 
to pull down the edifice of ascetical 
practices which has grown up in the 
Church over the centuries; it is equally 
dangerous to arouse uneasiness about 
their efficacy and the wisdom of them. 
For those who want guidance in the 
practice of asceticism there is more 
wisdom, more balance and surer 
precautions to be found in the writings 
and letters of St. Teresa of Avila, St. 
John of the Cross and—be it said 
without a blush—in the Directorium 
Asceticum of Father Scaramelli. Let 
us hope that this publication is not a 
true indication of the ascetical outlook 
in religious circles in France. 

_ FREDERICK M. JONES 
Galway 


Woman in the Modern World. Eva 
_ Firkel. London: Burns and Oates. 
‘1956. Price 21/-. 

HEAVEN belongs to God and He gave 

the earth to the sons of men; but 

woman fules the space between, 
leading and uniting men to God. 


Such is the role of woman as seen by 
that wise nun, Mother Janet Stuart, 
and she would have been pleased with 
the spirit of this book translated from 
the German original of Eva Firkel by 
Hilda Graef. 


The book is a patient analysis of 
woman’s nature and of its develop- 
ment from girlhood to old age. The 
author gives advice on the various 
problems of a woman’s life with 
special attention to marriage and also 
to the situation of the unmarried 
woman. The approach is psycholo- 
gical, with a solid background of 
spiritual reality. The word modern in 
the title is justified both by the use of 
scientific psychological data and by 
the frank treatment of live issues. 

The author writes with delicate 
understanding and mature wisdom. 
In her advice and comnients she 
avoids extremes and manages to 
achieve a healthy realism. Constantly 
she returns to the qualities that 
constitute the real wealth of womanly 
nature, innerness, devotion to others, 
a firm acceptance of God’s will in the 
concrete situation in which a woman 
lives. The dominant idea is that the 
function of woman in the modern 
world is to humanise men and to 
preserve personal relations against the 
increasing inroads of machine and 
technique. 


The book moves slowly and medi- 
tatively and does not escape being 
ponderous at times. The reader would 
find the going easier, if it were more 
brief in some sections, had clearer 
transitions, and were more precise in 
development of argument. The author 
says: “‘Woman thinks with the powers 
of the heart and what emerges from 
her thoughts will be the product of 
her love.” Undoubtedly, for those 
content to wait on her thought, this 
book yields a rich harvest of wisdom. 


GERALD CROTTY 
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Gumbley, O.P. London: Black- 
friars. 1955. Pp. xii + 216. n.p.g.. 
In 1555 “Bloody” Mary took steps 
to found at Smithfield a house for the 
English Dominicans who had been 
dispersed by her father seventeen 
years earlier. Since that date the 
province has maintained an almost 
unbroken existence and the present 
work contains potted biographies of 
three hundred and twenty-eight clerics 
and lay-brothers who died in the 
course of these four centuries. The 
roll of deceased Dominicans of the 
English province is certainly an 
impressive one, including a Cardinal 
(Philip Howard), a martyr (Venerable _ 
Robert Nutter), an Irish bishop 
(Patrick Brullaghan of Derry) and an 
American bishop (Edward Fenwick, 
first bishop of Cincinnati). In our own 
day they have numbered in their 
ranks such outstanding figures as 
Vincent McNabb, Hugh Pope and 
Bede Jarrett. The bare outline of their 
achievements, prefaced with a sum- 
mary survey of English Dominican 
history during the past four centuries, 
makes this slim volume a valuable 
reference-book. 
TOMAS FIAICH 
Mdnuat 


The Writings of Bishop Patrick 
1074—1084. Aubrey Gwynn, S.J. 
Dublin: Institute for Advanced 
Studies. 1955. Pp. 147. Price 25/-. 

WirH this volume the new series of 

Hiberno-Latin texts to be published 

by the Dublin Institute for Advanced 

Studies under the general title of 

Scriptores Latini Hiberniae has got 

off to a splendid start. __ 

Patrick of Dublin was a Benedictine 
monk trained in the abbey of St. 
Wulfstan at Worcester. On the death 
of Dunan, Dublin’s first bishop, in 
1074, he was selected by the clergy 
and people to fill the vacant see and 
was consecrated in St. Paul’s, London 
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by Archbishop Lanfranc of Canter- 
bury. After a reign of ten years, about 
which. we know hardly anything, 
Patrick with a number of companions 
was drowned when crossing the Irish 
Sea on 8 October 1084. 

The present edition contains five 
poems of the bishop together with 
what was undoubtedly his most 
widely-read work, the prose tract 
entitled Liber de tribus habitaculis 
animae. All the poems have been 
delicately translated by the editor and 
a sixteenth century English version of 
the prose tract is also included. The 
most curious poem—and from the 
historical point of view, the most 
interesting—is Bishop Patrick’s met- 
rical version of the Wonders of 
Ireland, which the editor shows to 
be closely parallel to a Gaelic prose 
tract in the Book of Ballymote. But the 
theme of this poem makes it little 
more than a tortuous exercise in 
versification, and if we wish to 
capture some spark of Bishop Patrick’s 
real poetic genius, we must go either 
to his fine didactic poem on the 
frailty of human existence or to his 


‘fragrant dedicatory verses to his 


former companion Alduin, The theme 
of the former may be a hackneyed 
one but Bishop Patrick expresses it 
with a neat turn of phrase: 
Preteritum presens delet, presensque 
futurum 
Qui fuit ante potens ecce fuisse iatet. 


“Hunc hodie rapui, te cras,” ‘mors 
inquit amara: 


“Ut patres tuleram, sic genitos 


rapiam.” 

And his dedicatory verses, in content 
like Keating’s Mo Bheannacht leat, a 
scribhinn, are written in a metre 
reminiscent of the Irish rosc: 

Perge carina 

Per mare longum 

Christus in undis 

Sit tibi ductor 

Remige tuto 

Sidere sudo. 


An examination of Bishop Patrick’s 
Latinity is provided by Dr. Breler. 
who. points out traces in it of the 
strange vocabulary of the Hisperica 
Famina. 

It is appropriate that Father Aubrey 
Gwynn, who in a series of studies 
more than a decade ago rescued 
Bishop Patrick of Dublin from 
complete oblivion, should now preside 
over the first complete edition of his 
writings. Introductory material, trans- 
lations and appendices are all com- 
piled with that sureness of historical 
background and graceful style which 
we have come to associate with the 
doyen of Irish medievalists. Printers 
and binders have also risen to the 
occasion in magnificent fashion to 
produce a book which is a joy to 
handle, worthy of its contents which 
mark a notable achievement in con- . 
temporary Irish scholarship. 

TOMAS O FIAICH 
Manuat 


Reportorium Novum. Dublin Diocesan 
Historical Record. Vol. I, No. I. 
Dublin: Fallon. 1955. Pp. 246. 
Annual Subscription 20/-. 

THE growing number of periodicals 

devoted to Irish diocesan: history. is 

one of the most welcome signs of a 

new and more intelligent, though. 

perhaps less sentimental, interest ‘in 
our past. With the yes first issue of 
what, it is hoped, will become an. 
annual publication, the archdiocese. 
of Dublin has taken its due place jin: 
the forefront of the movement and. 
has produced a. volume which in 
size and quality is second to no other.., 

Among its fourteen articles, all of. 
which are based on original research, 


yet carry their learning so lightly that 


there is not a dull one among them,,. 
there is space here to mention only a. 
few which in addition to their impor-. 
tance for Dublin diocesan history are 
contributions of. the highest value to 
the general history of Ireland. 
Professor Mac Bride contributes a 
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series of unpublished letters of Mateo 
de Oviedo, Archbishop of Dublin, 
some of them written from Kinsale 
immediately after the battle. Though 
written by a Spaniard they do not 
hesitate to place full blame for the 
Irish defeat on Del Aguila’s shoulders 
(“*. .. whether it be through treason or 
other mishap, the English defeated 
them and we who heard the great 
discharges of musketry and arquebus 
did not go out as was agreed .. .”’). 
Father John Ryan’s article on the 
ancestry of St. Laurence O'Toole, 

because of the saint’s royal blood, 
develops into a survey of the inter- 
relationships and regnal claims of the 
various dynastic families of Leinster, 
all summed up in a most illuminating 
genealogical table. Father John 
Meagher, from unpublished docu- 


ments in the State Paper Office in 


Dublin Castle, throws new light on 
the part played by some of the Dublin 
clergy, especially Nicholas Kearns, in 
the difficult circumstances of Ninety- 
Eight. Father Aubrey Gwynn, in 
surveying the reigns of Dublin’s first 
five bishops, makes an important 
contribution to the history of the 
Gregorian Reform in Ireland and 
shows how Dublin’s anomalous posi- 
tion in the Irish Church made her 
both a spur and a brake on the work 
of native reformers. Monsignor Curran 
provides valuable material on the 
family .to which Cardinal Cullen 
belonged, thus calling attention once 
again-to the fact that Ireland’s first 
Cardinal, a rare subject for a writer’s 
pen, with personality, colour, power 
and controversy in his train, still 
lacks a biography. 

A single paragraph like that cannot 
hope to reveal more than a fraction 
of the riches which the Reportorium 
contains; and written at a distance of 
half a year after publication it must 
seem a poor and belated tribute to 
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such a splendid pioneer effort. It has 
the advantage however of allowing 
the writer to scan the scene from a 
vantage-point just mid-way between 
the first and second issues, when the 
excitement of a first appearance has 
subsided and the future of the pub- 
lication can be assessed in terms of 
hard realities. From our knowledge 
of printing costs and sales in connexion 
with a sister historical journal we know 
that a volume as bulky and well- 
illustrated as the Reportorium must 
aim at one thousand annual sub- 
scribers in order to be on a sound 
financial basis. This figure ought not 
to be difficult of attainment from a 
population of well over half a million, 
but for various reasons (mainly 
because the roots of so many are 
elsewhere) it would not be wise to 
rely too much in the early years on the 
support of lay groups such as teachers, 
civil servants and professional classes 
in general, who form the main bulk of 
the subscribers to such _ historical 
journals elsewhere. It is all the more 
necessary, therefore, that during the 
period of the Reportorium’s growing 
pains it should be given the loyal 
support of all Dublin clergy and of 
many outside it, and should be taken 
by all religious communities and all 
educational establishments within the 
archdiocese. Tnese by themselves 
would be sufficient to maintain a 
flourishing journal until a solid 
phalanx of lay subscribers can be 
added to the list, thus ensuring that 
future generations of Dublin priests 
will be able to continue the erection 
of the edifice for which the foundation- 
stone has been solidly laid by Mgr. 
Curran and his co-workers in this 
first number . of the Reporters 
Novum. 


TOMAS © FIAICH 
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PAINTS ! 
WALLPAPERS ! 
DISTEMPERS ! 


BRUSHES, ETC. ! 


Our reputation grows daily. 
Why? Because we have variety, 
keen prices and good service. 
May we be of service to you? 
If you have a decorating prob- 
lem we can help you. Paints, 
Brushes, Distempers, Wall 
papers, etc., all at reasonable 
prices. 


P. J. FORKIN LTD. 
138 CAPEL ST., DUBLIN 
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HAVE YOU TRIED SWIFT? 

} THE BEST YET IN DRY CLEANING © 

 SUPERTONE dry cleaning — the most 
| HYGENIC system known to science. 

SWIFT'S SUPERTONE process includes 
shower-proofing. Clothes remain eS 
weight. 

SWIFT SUPERTONE is guaran 


teed. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO COLLEGES & INSTITUTIONS 
Post Orders C.O.D. receive personal attention. 


Swift Cleaners Ltd. 
62 MIDDLE ABBEY STREET 
recepoone DUBLIN 42868 


} CATHOLIC PROTECTION AND RECUE 
SOCIETY OF IRELAND. _ 
Under the patronage of the Archbishop of Dublin and the 


Irish Hierarchy. 


The object of the Society is to care for the children 
of Catholic unmarried mothers, especially those 
whose faith is in danger. ‘ 5 


w 


Adoption : Applications from those wishing to adopt 
a child are welcomed.and get immediate attention. 


This charitable child-welfare society is totally 
dependent on the generosity of Irish Catholics. 
Will you please help ? 
Secretary: 
_ MISS NORA DOUGLAS, 
_ 30 SOUTH ANNE STREET, 
DUBLIN. PHONE 74100. 


“James, are we in a Viscount?” 
“No, madam, we're on a Roadstone Carpet!” 


ROADSTONE LIMITED 


Tdephone 59815-6-7 Naas Road, Dublin 


plain 
and decorative 
plastering contractors 


m. creedon Itd. 


south richmond place, dublin. ph. 53301-2-3. 


@ 


we are 
pleased to be entrusted 
with the rebuilding 

at Maynooth College. 
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* Low Cost 
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“Freedom Fitting” Shoes 


COMPLIMENT. The cool comfort of this shoe lies in 

the skilfully concealed extra width. Court and laced styles 
are available in the same fitting. In Black Swede, 
Black, Brown and Blue Glace. Price 55/9 


Address of your nearest stockist 
can be obtained by writing to 


KENNEDYS 


the 


BREAD 


winner 


4 
Norvic Shoe Co. (Ireland) Ltd., gaia 
54 Middle Abbey Street, Din. 


For the Student 


The Mass : Our Lady 


THE HOLY BIBLE 


Translated from the Latin Vulgate in 
the light of the Hebrew and Greek. 


by RONALD KNOX 


“It needs one of Monsignor Knox's 
mastery to reach the ideal of a good 
translation which is at the same time 
perfect English, stripped of all 
trace of idiom of the original.”—Irish 
Ecclesiastical Record. 


Prices : 
Cloth, 35s.; Leather, Gold Edges, 
52s. 6d.; Morocco, Gold Edges, 65s. 


A NEW _ TESTAMENT 
COMMENTARY 


by RONALD KNOX 


Vol. 1: The Gospels. Vol, II: The 
Acts of the Apostles and St. Paul’s 
Letters to the Churches. Vol. III: 
The Later Epistles, The Apocalypse. 
Demy 8vo. 21s. per volume. 


THE CELEBRATION OF MASS 
by REV. J. B. O°;CONNELL 


A standard work on the rubrics of 
the Homan Missal _ . 

Vol, I: The General Rubrics of the 

Missal. Vol. II : The Rite of the Cele- 

bration of Low Mass. Vol. III: The 

Rite of High Mass and Sung Mass. 
(Revised edition.) 

Illustrated. Three Vols. in one. 

(Shortly) 63/+ 


CEREMONIES OF THE ROMAN 
RITE DESCRIBED 
by REV. ADRIAN FORTESCUE 


The eighth edition of this important 
work, revised by a J. B. O’Connell 


NOTES ON SOME CEREMONIES 
OF THE ROMAN RITE 


by VERY REV. J. CANON LANE 


For the use of students for the 
priesthood. 15/- 


THE HOLY BIBLE (DOUAI) 


Size 8}” x 6”, printed in clear type, 
1392 pages, complete with “7. 
rexine, red edges 37/6 


BURNS OATES 
22 D’Olier St., Dublin 


HE WORDS OF THE MASS, by 
TR Butler, SJ. “Such an exposi- 
tion cannot fail to enrich the worship 
of everyone fortunate enough to 
acquire it ...”—Catholic Times. 4/6 


H OW TO SERVE AT THE ALTAR, 

by Canon J. Lane. “Simple and 
clear in its language, style and pre- 
sentation. The various divisions are 
excellent so that in a minute’s glance 
a particular problem or difficulty can 
be solved.”—American Ecclesiastical 
Review. 3/6 


War HAPPENS AT THE MASS, 
by William Barden, O.P. “An 
excellent example of the work of a 
trained theologian who sees how 
great an enrichment theology must 
bring to contemporary piety.”— 
Tablet. 4/6 
THE MEANING OF THE MASS, by 
J. Kearney, ©.S.Sp. This book 
gives a thoroughly practical, intelli- 
gent and devotional appreciation of 
the centrai act of our Holy i 
6 


Mass AND THE INTERIOR LIFE, 
by Dom I. Ryelandt, 0.S.B. 
“This book will help towards a 
clearer realisation of what our 
attendance at Mass can mean to us.” 
—Doctrine and Life. 3/6 
MARY, THE BLESSED, THE BE- 
LOVED, by Timothy Harris. 
“The plan of the book is admirable 
and original ... stamped with the 
beauty of a literary style of rare 
simplicity.”—Irish Independent. 17/6 
HEART OF MARY, by Heinrich 
Keller, SJ. This is a most read- 
able work on the Apparitions at 
Fatima. 2/6 
f E GLORY OF MARY — Maria 
Assumpta, This little book should 
provide inspiration and real interest 
for all who — religious 
problems in a spirit of reason and 
‘sincerity. 3/6 


PPHREE CHILDREN, by Canon C. 
Barthas. “This is a book on 
Fatima by an authority. It is illus- 
trated with scenes from the Fatima 
film.”’—Standard. 15/- 


Clonmore & Reynolds 
29 Kildare St., Dublin 
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